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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 
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appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


ORD HAILSHAM and Sir Edward Boyle are distinguished 
[sites of an educational system sharply distinct from that 

which they are now called upon to direct and control. They 
have both given evidence of integrity and force in political life. 
We hope that their present tenure of office will mark them as 
possessing also sympathetic imagination. Without it they will not 
easily enter into the problems of teachers of overcrowded infant 
classes or of Principals of overcrowded technical colleges. We would 
specially commend to their attention the many institutions on the 
margin of progress whose efforts are inhibited as much by the lack 
of such sympathy as by the shortage of money that must be its natural 
accompaniment—museums, for instance, learned societies afflicted 
by ever-rising printing costs, the Arts Council, educational and com- 
munity movements of many kinds, to say nothing of more specific 
agencies of adult education on the aggregate of whose efforts the 
quality of our society greatly depends. No serious assessment has 
ever becn made of the financial problems of this complex operation 
—vof the true distinction between economics and economies. It is 
a safe guess that the amount required to stimulate a far greater 
personal engagement would not be large enough to reflect in the 
national accounts. Indeed if the Nathan Committee Report were 
disinterred, if the Swedish line were taken on ‘dormant monies’ or 


‘a modest ‘livelier living’ levy made on pools promoters, Sir Edward 


Boyle would scarcely need to telephone his successor at the Treasury. 
* * * * * 


A stream of substantial works on adult education is now coming 
from the United States. It is certainly a wider stream than ours: 
more importantly, and contrary to common opinion, we are inclin:d 
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to think it is a deeper one. We have given a good deal of space in 
this issue to reviewing some of this literature, and space on our 
library shelves to housing it, for two reasons. First, each of the works 
discussed on pp. 310-313 in particular, although addressed quite speci- 
fically to a U.S. audience, has something to say to our condition : 
without a single direct reference, they underline the values on whose 
maintenance the future of the Atlantic community depends. 
Secondly, we are impressed by their common assumption that the 
great days for adult education lie in the future. Surely this is a 
wholesome corrective for it is certainly not the temper of current 
writing and discussion in this country. It has not been the temper 
of Ministerial pronouncements in recent years: it was not apparent 
in the WEA Conference at Hastings or in Leonard Barnes’s recent 
Third Programme commentary on A Design for Democracy. It is 
scarcely too much to say that all the major works—and they are 
not many—that have appeared in this country in the last ten years 
have been commemorative or filled with a backward-looking 
nostalgia. There still seems to be a widespread assumption that hope 
and willingness to experiment beyond earlier patterns of service 
and relationship within our own community are heretical. It is the 
kind of assumption that leads people to deride Danish Folk High 
Schools and to be witty in a ‘U’ manner about American extrava- 
gancies, scarcely justified, as Sir James Mountford pointed out in 
salutary fashion at the North of England Conference in January. 
Above all it is a bad advertisement for the quality of our own offering. 

Mr. Huntley points out in his article in this issue that films are 
not widely used in adult education here as they are in the United 
States. Nor are they used here as much as they are in fundamental 
education and community development projects in underdeveloped 
areas. The British Film Institute was excluded by the Radcliffe 
Report from the field of visual aids in relation to the educational 
world generally. This is the territory of the National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education and the EFVA. But can those bodies be 
expected to consider films for adult classes if those directly concerned 
do not ask fer them, especially when service to primary and secondary 
schools more than strains the resources of the Committee and the 
Foundation? 

The Select Bibliography of Adult Education in Great Britain 
published in 1950 by the Institute and the Universities Council for 
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Adult Education has a number of references, mostly to articles, on 
the use of visual aids in work with adults. Examination of the annual 
supplements to the Bibliography reveals that little has appeared in 
recent years. Yet there is a constant stream of writing on the use 
of visual aids in primary and secondary schools. Here then is a field 
in which there is real need for exploration, experiment, and report. 
Interest has been declared recently by the Universities Council for 
Adult Education and we very much hope this will be followed up. 

Our Summer, 1956, issue contained a note pointing out that the 
Scientific Film Review indicates the suitability of films for general, 
adult audiences and specifically for adult education groups. Visual 
Education, published by the National Committee for Visual Aids in 
Education, 33 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1, does the same. 
The December, 1956, issue contained reviews of four general films 
available from the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids Film 
Library which the evaluators considered suitable for youth clubs 
and adult classes. Three of the four were also marked as suitable 
for parent-teacher associations, two for health organisations, and one 
for athletic societies and religious bodies as well. If any of our readers 
know of other British publications which review films and indicate 
their audience suitability, we would be interested in hearing from 
them. Lack of this kind of evaluation and its incorporation in a 
basic catalogue is certainly one of the great impediments to wider 
use of films in adult study. 

Oxford, and not Cambridge as previously announced, will be the 
venue for the annual conference of the Institute from September 
20th-22nd. Accommodation will be provided at St. John’s and Somer- 
ville Colleges and main sessions will be held at Regent’s Park College. 
This repeats the arrangements that were so much appreciated in 1955. 
Full particulars will be issued as usual at the end of March. 

Despite the strictures earlier about too much looking over our 
shoulders, we are delighted to record the success that has attended 
‘publication of A Design for Democracy, the abbreviated version of 
the ‘1919 Report’ with Professor Waller’s admirable introduction. 
No call will be needed on the publication guarantees provided by the 
Canadian Association, the Fund for Adult Education, and the 
Institute. The first edition is almost exhausted and a further printing 
is likely. 
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THE LAST REFUGE 
by J. M. Hogan 
Assistant Education Officer, West Riding County Council 


VEN to one who is not directly involved in the adult education 
Mr Wiltshire’s article* seemed extraordinarily 

biased. He started by asking for the acceptance of ‘traditional’ 
and ‘new’ as ‘neutral’ terms but his statement of the characteristics of 
the two policies was far from being neutral. Again, the concluding 
note seems unfortunate: ‘Can the purposes and convictions of the 
great tradition inspire the new policy? If it can, we shall be begin- 
ning a new stage of development . . .’ And if not—then Mr Wiltshire 
finds the prospect depressing. 

Is it possible to discern a single ‘new’ policy in university extra- 
mural work? Or is it more likely that directors are facing the 
problems of their areas according to individual diagnoses, instinct, 
and temperament. And if the purposes of the old tradition are—as | 
believe them to be—largely outmoded and replaced by entirely new 
needs, it would appear pointless to use them to inspire an organisa- 
tion consciously adapted to the new requirements. 

Presumably Mr Wiltshire had not read “Growing Points in Adult 
Education’+ when he wrote his article. Now in the winter number 
of ADULT EDUCATION we have the reports of Messrs Thornton} and 
Jepson.§ Taken together these should surely dissolve some of the 
nostalgia for the ‘reflective citizen’ of the old tradition. As Sir Eric 
says: ‘education for leisure and for personal satisfaction is now our 
purpose. But it is a very shadowy purpose compared with that of 
(say), a WEA class forty years ago. That class was an instrument 
to secure social and political emancipation. Its purpose was voca- 
tional in the highest sense of the word.’ 

Adult education as a movement never was sustained by people 
interested solely or mainly in a reflective role. Half a century ago 
very large numbers of men and women of good intellectual calibre 
were employed in humble and undemanding occupations. They 
sought the training necessary to effect changes in their own circum- 
stances or in those of their group or class. Sweeping changes have 


* ‘The Great Tradition,’ apuLt epucation, Autumn 1956. 

+ Address to Scottish Institute of Adult Education; Sir Eric Ashby, 1956. 
t ‘Day Release for Liberal Studies,’ aputt epucation, Winter 1956. 

§ ‘Adult Education and the Police,’ anutt Epucation, Winter 1956. 
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since taken place but Mr Horsburgh’s article about ‘vocational 
frustration’* suggests that there are still those who turn to adult 
education in order to ‘better themselves’. 

As an officer of a Local Education Authority I have met many 
who have seen the tutorial class and, perhaps, the year’s course at 
an adult college, as preliminary to a change of occupation. Such 
students do not always possess either the personal qualities or the 
technical aptitude to make a success of what they envisage as their 
new careers. Few of them are content to deepen their knowledge 
or understanding without some quite specific sense of purpose, and 
if this cannot be fulfilled frustration is inevitable. 

“There is another factor which appears to have commanded less 
of “r Wiltshire’s attention than it deserves. Reactions to the phrase 
‘second industrial revolution’ vary considerably. Even those who 
think that we are witnessing no more than an acceleration in the 
rate of change, however, must recognise that a characteristic of 
twentieth-century industries is their demand for trained intelligence. 
Mr Wiltshire underestimates the whole problem when he states 
‘skills of all kinds . . . are now found to be analysable, teachable and 
examinable’. The choice of words in this paragraph of the article 
suggests not that technical education is vital to our well-being— 
(‘we must learn physics and mathematics— or else Russian’)}—but 
that it has been found possible to take humdrum processes and 
teach them in the classroom rather than at the bench. This is a 
dangerous misunderstanding. Our peculiar economy can only be 
maintained if we develop more rapidly than others the most ad- 
vanced industries and industrial processes. This presupposes an un- 
precedented industrial ‘top hamper’ of research, design and 
development staff. It also presupposes the emergence of new skilled 
trades and the ability to do ‘prototype’ work, to welcome new 
materials, processes and methods. One of the great problems in 
technical education is not how to make simple processes teachable 
but how to make complex principles comprehensible to simple 
people. 

The pure and applied scientists now being trained in this country 
are reputed to-be the best—and narrowest—in the world. Our 
technologists are insufficient in number; far more able children must 
be encouraged to train as applied scientists and technologists. The 
training many of them now receive makes unreasonable demands 
* ‘Adult Education and Vocational Frustration,’ aputt epucaTion, Autumn 1956. 
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upon their leisure time and curtails their opportunities for personal 
development. When these young people climb the managerial 
ladder they find little of their time is spent upon technical matters 
on which they have had such long training. Most of it is consumed 
in dealing with administrative and personal problems by which they 
are often gravely perplexed. 

As industry attracts more and more able youngsters, the older 
professions, including all the social services, will be forced to depend 
increasingly upon people of poorer calibre. The fact that ‘day-release’ 
has been expanded tenfold since 1939 and that block release and 
sandwich courses increase daily is not due to any upsurge of altruism 
in employers. Means have to be found to enable people of all types 
to carry out more and more exacting tasks. This is bound to have 
effects upon the possible scope of adult education. Many people will 
have had adequate technical training for their posts but will become 
conscious of disabilities when facing human rather than technical 
problems. Courses dealing with cost accounting, work study, ‘com- 
munications’, etc., will not necessarily assist them. What they need 
is help in considering the whole character and behaviour of man in 
organised society. Others will feel the need for ‘vocational’ training 
of a non-technical kind. It is encouraging to note, for example, that 
the police and probation officers who lasted the course in ‘crimi- 
nology’ described by Mr Jepson had undergone a course which, 
because it was conducted by a University, was very much more 
liberal in treatment and content than would have been likely in any 
other circumstances. 

The same may surely be said of the day-release course for miners 
described by Mr Thornton; but it would not be true to say that the 
syllabuses of study in the miners’ course are such as to satisfy Mr 
Kelly’s requirement that the Universities should concern themselves 
only with work ‘at the highest possible intellectual level’.* While 
one sympathises with this view one has to ask what agency could 
possibly do for the unions (and other similar groups), what the 
universities are now doing? In order that they may study by day the 
miners’ wages are paid by their unions. Much of the content of the 
course is such as to demand conflict of view within the group—is 
bound to be in the sphere of controversy. I very much doubt whether 
any other organisation could command the confidence and deploy 


* ‘The New Appioach in University Adult Education’—apuLr EpucaTion, 
Winter 1956. 
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staff who could safely undertake a job of this kind. If the Universities 
do not undertake this kind of work, however, nothing is more certain 
than that others will try to and it is very doubtful whether the result 
would be as satisfactory. 

It is quite possible, as Mr Wiltshire fears, that some faculties of 
modern universities will conduct courses designed to meet the needs 
of vocational groups which will be conceived as banausically as by 
any technical college. Thus it might be that one very important 
function of an extra-mural department would be not to serve as 
‘the last refuge of liberal studies’ but to bring a powerful influence 
to bear in all faculties which set out in any way to serve their 
localities. This will certainly not prove possible if they deny all 
interest in groups which have a vocational loyalty and purpose. 

The point I want to make is that most responsible adult students 
require a motive for serious study. In this country at the present 
time few things are presenting adults with more pressing problems 
than are the arts of management in a time of precipitous technological 
advance and, generally, full employment. Similarly, greater num- 
bers than ever are engaged in social services which seek either to 
prepare for citizenship in a more complex society or to remedy the 
consequences of failure to adjust rapidly enough. The problems 
faced by all of these groups are simply problems of human behaviour, 
motives and incentives, hopes and fears, satisfactions and consola- 
tions. Rightly approached they are the very stuff of liberal adult 
education. It is not the character of the croup that is of profound 
significance here—it is the way in which the study is conducted. I 
can think of every good reason why university extra-mural depart- 
ments should address themselves to the needs of groups of people 
upon whose more liberal and enlightened performance of their 
duties we must all depend for our future material well-being. 

Finally, let us dismiss the notion that in a ‘service’ as opposed 
to a ‘movement’ there are no purposes and convictions to give 
inspiration! It all depends on people. Men who burn with a sense 
of mission are not peculiar to adult education as opposed to any 
other sector of the social services. Nor are all those engaged in adult 
education necessarily animated by any tradition, old or new. We 
must, of course, be thankful for those who are—by either. 
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UNESCO AND ADULT EDUCATION 
AT NEW DELHI 


by Harold C. Shearman 


Academic Adviser for Tutorial Classes, London, and Chairman of 
the L.C.C. Education Committee 


HE timing of the Unesco Conference at New Delhi in Novem- 

ber was particularly unfortunate as it coincided with the British 

and French landings on the Suez Canal, and the plenary 
sessions took place to the sound and fury of the resulting controversy. 
Those of us who flew out actually on ‘Suez Day’ were made keenly 
aware of all this, as we skirted the Middle East, and the opening 
debates of the Conference—indeed, the ceremonial speeches of wel- 
come by Indian spokesmen, too—were heavily charged with recrimi- 
nation. The British delegation was therefore at a considerable 
disadvantage, enhanced by the fact that Sir David Eccles, who 
deserves credit for having had the intention to lead the delegation 
in person, was prevented from coming by the same unhappy chain 
of events. In spite of all, however, the pleasant impressions of the 
Conference outweigh for one delegate at least, the unpleasant and 
less satisfactory ones. The former include, first, the delightful hospi- 
tality shown by the Indian Government and by Indians individually; 
the beautiful Conference Hall, built for the occasion, the work of 
an Indian architect; and the opportunities of meeting educationists 
from eighty countries and in particular, of seeing something of the 
schools (in town and village), Universities and other institutions of 
the new India. 

The less satisfactory aspects were largely the defects of an 
Organisation with diffuse aims, inadequately considered policies and 
untidy procedures. Some of these defects, but not all, may be in 
process of being remedied, but on this question older hands, who 
can see the evolution of Unesco in better perspective, are better 
qualified to speak than I am. At any rate the programme for the next 
period is rather more concentrated, with three Major Projects 
launched at New Delhi: a ten years’ programme for the improve- 
ment and development of primary education in Latin America; 
a six years’ research project on the problem of Arid lands in the 
Middle East; and a ten years’ scheme for promoting the mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultures. The last named 
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aroused great interest, needless to say, in India. The Indian Govern- 
ment during the ‘Unesco month’ arranged exhibitions, displays, film 
shows on a generous scale, and the fact that the 250oth anniversary 
of the birth of Buddha was being celebrated at the same time gave 
added point to this project; an interesting exhibition of Buddhist 
Art was one of these, and the Dalai Lama was one of a remarkable 
array of visitors to Delhi during the period. 

Apart from Suez and Hungary, the main controversial incident 
of the first week—the plenary sessions—was the Budget. The 
Executive Board had accepted and the British delegation supported, 
the Director General’s request for an increase of a million dollars on 
the previous year’s Budget, but during the debate, Brazil moved a 
further increase of a million. This was carried against the opposi- 
tion of the major contributing states (on the grounds that delegations 
had had no notice of such a proposal, out of the blue, and that no 
specific projects were before the Conference to justify it). The result 
was that when the Programme Commission got to work everyone 
felt entitled to ‘have a go’ and, by the end, very much more than 
the extra money had been spent, so to say, and a pruning process 
had to be hurriedly applied on the last day but one. 

The Programme Commission is, so to speak, a ‘Committee of the 
whole House’; every one of the eighty States is entitled to member- 
ship of it. The debates are less formal, though not devoid of repetitive 
eloquence, largely in Spanish, but also in French. However, under 
the patient guidance of the chairman, Her Excellency Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, distinguished sociologist and Swedish ambassador to India, 
the multifarious activities, subsidies, seminars, enquiries and publi- 
cations of Unesco for the next two years were authorised up to a total 
expenditure of nearly 24 million dollars. It is not a vast sum measured 
by the extent of the world’s need—the vast extent of illiteracy, the 
low standards of living, the urgent need for the constructive appli- 
cation of science to social and technical progress, and the cultural 
poverty and isolation of millions. It would not be an excessive sum 
if it.were used to the greatest possible effect where the needs are 
greatest. Some of us were not equally convinced about all of the 
projects and. allocations. 

Even if the total budget were thought to be adequate, at least for 
the capacity of Unesco at its present stage of development, the share 
allotted to Adult Education was certainly not excessive. It amounted 
to 177,000 dollars, a reduction of about ten per cent on the previous 
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budget—though it was explained in response to criticism that this 
was partly due to the diversion of some funds to the major project 
on East-West understanding. Several delegations obviously felt that 
this was too meagre. It happened that one of the U.K. delegates was 
called upon to open the debate and he was happy to find himself 
supported by many others in a forthright, but remarkably unanimous 
debate in which only the spokesmen of the Director General dis- 
sented (though one speaker from Ceylon said he had never heard 
the officials challenged so sharply and thought they should be 
allowed to know best). 

One of the main issues was whether the Consultative Committee 
on Adult Education should meet during the next two years. The 
Director General’s view was that he had already received more 
advice than he could use; that the meetings were expensive; and 
that other advisory committees, such as that on Ancient Monuments, 
met only as required. This last argument aroused some scorn if not 
resentment. It happened that an Indian woman speaker (a member of 
the Indian Adult Education Association) has suggested that the prob- 
lems of adult education for women needed consideration; I ventured 
to say that women were, if possible, even more important than 
ancient monuments and that their needs might well be on the agenda 
of a meeting of the Consultative Committee. Germany thereupon 
moved the restoration of the Committee; Austria with great em- 
phasis supported; Pakistan proposed to add Youth to its terms of 
reference; Yugoslavia wanted to see this field of UNESCO’s work, 
and especially workers’ education, strengthened and developed. 
Sweden was emphatic: ‘in those countries where Adult Education 
(or Workers’ Education—they are really the same thing) have been 
able to grow and have been encouraged by the State they have made 
a great contribution to social progress. UNESCO should act in the 
same spirit.’ Finally two trade union speakers, Herr Kuppers of 
Germany and Mr Eddie Fernbach of the U.S.A., made the point 
that the essence of Adult Education is participation in the planning 
and execution of the programme. As Mr Fernbach pointed out, in 
the perspective of the special nature of Adult Education, which 
requires consultation with those who can speak for organised bodies 
of adults, the cost of the Committee’s meetings was not excessive. 
Labour and rural and industrial groups, as he put it, ‘are also under- 
developed areas’. Finland spoke with vigour and Italy urged that the 


restoration of ‘cuts’ should not be the end of the story; we should 
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not stand still, and Adult Education was of great importance to the 
progress of society and culture; the help of the Consultative Com- 
mittee would always be necessary. Finally an Australian speaker, Sir 
Richard Boyer, made the point that the greatest contribution 
UNESCO could make to Adult Education was to inspire other 
people to work: the Consultative Committee could radiate inspira- 
tion and not merely give unwanted advice to the office! 

In the end, the German motion for at least one meeting of the 
Consultative Committee in 1957/8 was carried by the unusually large 
vote of 48-0 with 5 abstentions, and the allocation was restored in 
full. Perhaps the debate was not less important than the vote; the 
conviction that ‘the whole future of UNESCO depends on Adult 
Education’, as the Canadian rapporteur of the Commission put it 
in a note to me after the session, was so widely held that it should 
spur ‘UNESCO House’ to still more active co-operation in this field. 

Closely related to all this was the part of the programme which 
comes under the rather odd heading ‘Exchange of Persons’. This is 
one of the eight chapters into which the Budget and Programme 
are divided: in addition to Education, Science and Cultural Activities 
(each, now, with its sub-section dealing with the relevant ‘major 
project’ already mentioned) there are chapters devoted to ‘Exchange 
of Persons’, and ‘Mass Communication’ (films, radio, the Press, and 
the ‘free flow of information’ generally), and Social Sciences; the 
two remaining chapters are concerned with documentation. 

Within the total of something approaching a million and a quarter 
dollars eventually voted -for Exchange of Persons, one section is 
headed ‘Exchange of Workers’ and provides for study tours by groups 
of workers. ‘This has made a tiny but valuable contribution towards 
international understanding and the trade union spokesman, in 
particular, urged its continuance and expansion. Some provision is 
included in the new programme under this head for the extension 
of these exchanges to Asia, in connection with the East-West project; 
and I met one of the African delegates, himself partly a product of 
the work of the University Extra-mural department in his colony, 


- who was going to spend some weeks with a UNESCO bursary on 


a study tour.in South-east Asia after the Conference. 

Adult Education figures in more than one of the fifty-five resolu- 
tions finally adopted by the Conference (incidentally, these were 
far too numerous and complex to be debated again in the final 
plenary session and with one or two exceptions they went through 
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‘on the nod’). Thus a new resolution, moved from the floor, in the 
Social Sciences section, invites member States ‘to encourage the study 
of the social, cultural and moral problems involved in the peaceful 
utilisation of atomic energy’, and to promote the inclusion of these 
studies in adult education and youth programmes. Another related 
field, in which our own Institute has recently been interesting itself, 
is dealt with in a resolution on the contribution made by libraries 
and museums to the cultural life of the community, in which 
UNESCO offers aid to member States wishing to develop their 
libraries and museums and proposes a seminar on this topic in Latin 
America. 

One can only conclude by saying that it must not be assumed that 
any subject not mentioned in this brief and impressionistic summary 
was not in fact dealt with by the Conference. Many topics were 
covered: the reproduction of works of art; the principles of archaeo- 
logical excavations; the completion of a scientific and cultural history 
of mankind; the social implications of industrialisation in South-east 
Asia; the commemoration by UNESCO of the tercentenary of the 
publication of the complete works of Comenius—these, taken at 
random, indicate the range and diversity of the interests which 
various delegations, or the secretariat itself, wished to support. Few, 
if any, of these interests were unworthy: nil humani alienum might 
be UNESCO’s motto, it would seem; but perhaps in selection and 
concentration of effort would be found its truest wisdom. Perhaps 
that would imply a somewhat different type of Organisation. How- 
ever that may be, many delegates must have gone home, like the 
writer, with eyes open to new cultural horizons and a new awareness 
of human needs—and with new friendships and new respect for men 
of different ways of life and thought. 


\ 
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POLES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by F. H. Harrod 


Chairman, Education and Library Committee, 
Polish Research Centre 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE, 1947-54 

The political aftermath of the Second World War !eft this country 
with a moral obligation to resettle the many thousands of former 
members of Polish Armed Forces who fought so gallantly under 
British command during the war and who subsequenily decided not 
to return to their country under the Communist régime. The prob- 
lems involved were complicated and manifold. Fortunately, the fears 
of some Trade Unions that Poles might displace Bvitish workers 
soon disappeared in the face of an acute shortage of labour in the 
rapidly expanding economy. Not only were there enough vacancies 
to absorb all Poles but many more European workers had to be 
recruited for undermanned industries. Even so, there were hundreds 
of other problems: housing, medical attention, adaptation to civilian 
life (especially difficult in view of the fact that few Poles had any 
knowledge of English), re-union of families separated during the 
war and, of course, education. Education both for children, many 
of whom were born in this country after the families had been 
re-united, and for adults. 

To deal with these problems the Polish Resettlement Act was 
passed by Parliament in 1947 delegating the problem to the various 
Government Departments concerned. On the basis of that Act 
administrative action was taken by the government departments to 
cope with specific tasks. Thus came into being in March, 1947, the 
Committee for the Education of Poles in Great Britain, appointed 
by the Minister of Education and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
to act on their behalf under the Polish Resettlement Act, Sections 
6 and 10. 

Section 6 of the Act read as follows: 

‘(1) The Minister of Education may, for meeting the educa. 
tional hteds of persons being of any description for whom the 
Assistance Board have power to provide accommodation under 
Section 3 of this Act or members of any of the Polish resettle- 
ment forces, provide any such services and do any such things 
as a local education authority or the Minister of Education 
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is authorised or required to provide or do, by or under the 
Education Acts, 1944 and 1946. 

‘(2) The Minister of Education may make arrangements 
with any other government department or other authority or 
person for the provision of services or the doing of things under 
this section, on his behalf and at his expense, by that authority 
or person. 

‘(3) The expenses of the Minister of Education under this 
Section shall be defrayed out of moneys provided by Parliament.’ 

Section 10 of the Act authorised the application of Section 6 to 
Scotland and for any reference to the Minister of Education substi- 
tuted a reference to the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The Assistance Board (now National Assistance Board) was 
responsible for providing accommodation. 


BENEFICIARIES 

There were five main categories of Poles which came within the 
scope of the Polish Resettlement Act: those who had registered under 
the Aliens Order on or after September 1st, 1939, and were allowed 
to remain in the United Kingdom in view of circumstances attribu- 
table to the war; former members of the naval detachment mentioned 
in the agreement made between H.M. Government and the Govern- 
ment of Poland on November 18th, 1939; and all members of the 
Polish armed forces organised and employed under British command 
in pursuance of an agreement reached on August 5th, 1940; the wives 
and widows of the men in the two previous categories; persons who 
had been permitted to enter the United Kingdom as being followers 
of a body of Polish forces and dependent thereon; and dependants 
of persons.coming within any of the above mentioned categories. 

From the above enumeration it will be seen that not all Poles in 
this country came within the scope of the Polish Resettlement Act 
and this explains certain apparent anomalies in the settlement 
arrangements for Poles. Thus, for example, many thousands of Poles 
brought to this country under the European Voluntary Workers 
scheme, and others who arrived in this country after the war, were 
outside the scope of the Act. 

The Committee for the Education of Poles in Great Britain 
(under the chairmanship of Sir George Gater, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.A.) ceased to exist on September 30th, 1954. The story 
of its work has been published in the Ministry of Education pamphlet 
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‘Education in Exile’ (H.M. Stationery Office, 1956). The remaining 
schools were transferred to the administration of the Local Education 
Authorities, and the payment of grants to students undertaking 
Courses in Further Education to the Awards Branch of the Ministry 
of Education. 


REPORT ON WORK SINCE 1954 

The sections of the Committee’s work dealing with Adult 
Education, Libraries and the Correspondence Course were trans- 
ferred with an appropriate grant from the Ministry to a newly set-up 
Education and Library Committee (under chairmanship of Mr F. H. 
Harrod, C.B.E., M.C., B.A., Secretary of the former Committee, 
with Mr S. W. J. Szydtowski as Secretary) of the Polish Research 
Centre, a long-established Anglo-Polish educational body. 

As evident from the above historical outline the provision of adult 
education has been limited to those former Polish soldiers and their 
dependants who have continued to live in the hostels and housing 
estates administered by the National Assistance Board or who. have 
been continuing their education at Institutions for Further Education. 

The residents of these hostels consisted at first mainly of the 
families and dependants of the then members of the Polish Resettle- 
ment Corps who had been brought from overseas and, because of 
the post-war housing shortage, could not be accommodated in the 
towns and cities. These families were later joined by their respective 
male members and, in 1948, the population numbered well over 
16,000, of whom about two-thirds were women and children, the 
number of adults of both sexes being 12,052 in 34 hostels and housing 
estates. It is important to remember that most of these persons had 
been brought to this country after several years spent in camps of 
various description in Persia, Palestine, India, East and West Africa, 
etc., the younger ones having indeed grown up in them. They came 
to a country they did not know, in which they had no roots and 
where they felt mentally lost. They were haphazard collections of 
people of all ages, from every social stratum and all regions of pre-war 
Poland, who urgently needed to be welded into social units and 
communities. Moreover, the frequent movement of the population 
from hostel to hostel in the early years and the constant flow of new 
arrivals (the last large group of Polish families arrived as late as 
1950) certainly did not make educational planning any easier. The 
total number of camps, hostels, housing estates serviced by either 
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Committee in all parts of the country from Scotland to Cornwall 
was 53, the hostels being set up, handed over to local authorities or 
closed down as and when circumstances made it possible or necessary. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

Most of these hostels were in rural areas in huts of former Army 
or R.A.F. camps, partitioned, altered and partially adapted to make 
living quarters for families. The time spent travelling to and from 
work, when found, left the adults little time for education. Yet 
education they badly needed. Firstly they had to be taught the English 
language. Much thought was given to this problem, various methods 
were tried, several experiments were made, in some of which the 
University of London Institute of Education used the Committee’s 
English classes for the practical testing of methods. In spite of the 
movement of population, it is estimated that almost every Pole who 
lived in one of these hostels received at least some measure of instruc- 
tion in the English language. The elementary classes in English in 
time led to classes of ‘intermediate’ and ‘advanced’ status for the 
brighter students, some of whom were successful in obtaining the 
Cambridge University Certificate of Proficiency in English. At higher 
levels the short stories of Somerset Maugham, the plays of John 
Galsworthy, the novels of Jane Austen and even the plays of 
Shakespeare were read and discussed with understanding and enjoy- 
ment, and some ambitious classes actually attempted to produce 
plays in English. 

From the very beginning English was not regarded only as a 
language or practical means of communication. The linguistic aspect 
was included as part of a much wider subject which might be called 
learning about Britain, the country, the people, the institutions, the 
way of life; and the learning of the language was intended to equip 
the students not only for everyday purposes but also for the enjoy- 
ment of liberal adult education courses. 


COMMUNITY WORK 
If the first essential need was to teach the people English, the 
second was to organise the Community Centre work in each hostel 
or housing estate and to provide social, educational and recreational 
amenities, to develop a corporate spirit and so gradually to weld their 
residents in a Community able to live a community life. 
For this purpose, in each hostel and housing estate the Committee 
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appointed an Educational Organiser (full-time) who, as the Executive 
Officer of the Committee, has acted as a Community Centre Warden, 
a Principal of an Evening Institute, a Librarian, a Youth Leader and 
Chairman or Secretary of the Residents’ Educational and Cultural 
(Sub.) Committee. He is solely responsible for the conduct and 
administration of all classes and courses in the hostel. He has dis- 
charged many other duties, often unconnected with adult education, 
such as maintaining liaison with local education authorities in various 
matters concerning Polish children of school-age attending or about 
to attend English schools; advising parents on the choice of schools 
for their children; and on innumerable personal problems, including 
the filling in of official forms. He is the main source of information 
and channel of communication for many local British organisations 
and institutions who want to get in touch with the Polish residents, 
as well as for the Poles trying to make contact with the right British 
organisation or body. He has sometimes also to be a teacher of English 
to adults (and to children), to teach Polish subjects to children 
attending English schools and to co-operate with the Foster Parents 
Scheme—an American charitable organisation providing parcels, 
gifts of clothing and small sums of money to orphans, semi-orphans 
and children in special need of help—in the administration of their 
generous assistance. 

In this capacity as the Committee’s representative, he has to submit 
monthly returns covering every field of his work, annual reports, 
schemes of organisations and monthly budgetary estimates. His staff 
consists of part-time teachers, lecturers, instructors and cleaners. 

The earliest task of the Educational Organiser was, of course, to 
make the residents set up educational and cultural committees and 
link them, wherever possible, with the official Residents’ Advisory 
Committees attached to the NAB administration of hostels and 
housing estates. It would be hard to exaggerate the part played subse- 
quently by these committees in the growth of community spirit. 

A few facts and figures will illustrate the extent of this Com- 
munity Centre work in recent years. They concern an adult population 
of about 6,500 in 18 hostels and housing estates. In the six months 
ending March 31st, 1956, there were held 60 liberal adult education 
courses with 998 students, of which 34 courses were in English with 
593 students, the rest in Polish. Many of the courses were run in 
co-operation with the nearest University Extra-Mural Department 
or Workers’ Educational Association District Committee. Apart 
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from the courses, there were 301 individual lectures (of which 148 
were in English) with a total aggregate audience of 11,456. In the 
single month of March, 1956 there were 22 individual lectures in 
English and 25 in Polish, with 31 lecturers specially invited, and a 
total aggregate audience of 1,638. During the first 18 months of exis- 
tence of the Education and Library Committee a grand total of 665 
individual lectures were delivered to an aggregate audience of 
26,882. The lectures were frequently illustrated by film-strips 
borrowed from the Committee’s Central Circulating Library of 
Film-strips: 292 such film-strips were dispatched in 18 months. 

Among the subjects of the courses and lectures were: Life in the 
Thames valley; English churches and cathedrals; English literature; 
Comparative history of England and Poland; Stonehenge; Roman 
Britain; Life on Dartmoor; the Beauty of Great Britain; Buildings 
of historical value; Christmas in English literature; Drama and speech 
training; English castles; Shakespeare’s country; Dramatic societies 
in Great Britain; Instruments of the orchestra; XIXth century com- 
posers; Italian opera composers; Education in the United Kingdom 
and abroad; British Monarchy and Constitution; British Parliament; 
Self-government; Building societies; Contemporary affairs; Case for 
world government; Aircraft of today and tomorrow; the Atom and 
the Universe; Freedom in Great Britain. 

The courses and lectures were well supplemented by excursions 
to London and places of interest, and by visits to English theatres, 
all expenses being borne by the participants themselves. During the 
above-mentioned period of 18 months there were 390 excursions with 
12,111 participants, and 150 visits to English theatres with 3,663 
participants. 

Such excursions may be regarded as properly belonging to Com- 
munity Centre work, and here one must stress the active co-operation 
of several British organisations, especially the Women’s Voluntary 
Service, Women’s Institutes, Anglo-Polish Societies (the latter had 
a membership of 665 in March, 1956 in the areas concerned), British 
Legion, Youth Clubs, etc. Contact with local British communities 
was of the greatest practical value in acquainting Poles with the life 
and people of this country. Anglo-Polish meetings, socials and other 
functions have become a regular feature of the hostel life, and during 
the same 18 months there were 376 such functions attended on an 
average by 60 people each. Displays of Polish national dances and 
songs attract British audiences and in return hostel teams are 
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regularly invited to participate in local and regional functions. The 
folk dance team from a Leicestershire hostel (Husbands Bosworth) 
won the first prize at the Youth Music Festival in Market Har- 
borough; a Gloucestershire hostel (Daglingworth) participated in an 
English historical pageant. Polish teams from Fairford, Glos., and 
Checkendon, Oxon., appeared in an All Nations Cavalcade of Song 
and Dance at the Royal Albert Hall in London. A choir from 
Springhill Lodges, Glos., broadcast twice in the BBC Christmas 
programme (Home) and the West Country listened to a broadcast 
of a Polish pageant from a Wiltshire hostel and saw on the TV screen 
a couple of Polish dancers from a Gloucestershire hostel. 

In March, 1956, there were in all 14 choir and music circles with 
283 members, 13 folk-dance teams with 117 members and 14 amateur 
theatrical groups with 258 members. 

The claims of sport are not neglected. In the same month there 
were 31 sports teams with 415 members who played in 46 events. 
Many Polish football teams play regularly in local amateur leagues. 
A number of Poles play in local English teams and, on the other 
hand, a number of Polish teams include English players. Football 
teams from Daglingworth, Glos., and Melton Mowbray, Leics., won 
championships in their district football leagues. 

Much use is made of 16 mm. film-projectors allocated to adult 
education in fourteen hostels and housing estates: during 18 months 
from October, 1954, to March, 1956, there were shown 1,383 English 
films of educational value to audiences averaging go people each. 

The hostels are provided with gramophone records of English, 
Polish and classical music and, in several of them, interesting musical 
appreciation evenings supplement the work of choirs and musical 
teams. 

In most hostels and housing estates television sets have been pro- 
vided by Polish social organisations for the community centres. 

Apart from the resident’s own efforts, the hostels are also occa- 
sionally visited by touring companies with plays, variety shows and 
concerts, though nowadays the number of such visits is decreasing 


‘ as they are aot a sufficiently attractive financial proposition for the 


companies concerned. 

Community Centres have at their disposal spacious accommodation 
in large huts, well-equipped inside, with theatrical stages, dressing 
rooms, dance halls, committee rooms, game rooms, reading rooms, 
etc. and occasionally a canteen nearby. 
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The residents spare no effort in making the Community Centres 
as attractive and cosy as possible in the circumstances and they take 
just pride in their interior appearance. 


LIBRARIES 


Libraries and reading rooms are an essential part of the Com- 
munity Centres. Each hostel and housing estate has a library and 
a reading room and some have subsidiary ones on distant sites. Both 
Committees have contributed to the maintenance of these libraries 
in which the total number of books amounts to about 40,000 volumes 
—about 33,000 provided by the Committee, about 2,000 in sets on 
loan from County and Public Libraries, and the remainder bought 
by the residents’ own book clubs or supplied by various Polish social 
organisations. There are about 2,000 registered readers (representing 
really family units) who borrow monthly about 5,000 volumes. 

Apart from hostel libraries both Committees have maintained a 
Circulating Library servicing mainly Public and County Libraries 
in places where groups of Poles have settled in sufficient numbers. 
This Circulating Library is an achievement in itself: from mid-1948 
to July, 1954, it dispatched 65,477 books in 806 sets to a total of 222 
receiving points. It works now as a separate unit under the Education 
and Library Committee of the Polish Research Centre. 

Reading rooms are supplied with about 160 newspapers and 
periodicals (about 10 per hostel), roughly one-third of them provided 
by the Committee, the rest by the residents’ organisations. English 
books, newspapers and ‘periodicals are now read widely by the resi- 
dents, who have developed reading habits and many of whom 
obtain books from neighbouring Public Libraries. 


EVENING INSTITUTE CLASSES 


From an early date, the adult education in hostels included classes 
and courses of an evening institute type: sewing, handicrafts, 
leatherwork, weaving, knitting, embroidery, painting on pottery, 
bookbinding and even technical drawing. They were known at first 
as Make-do and Mend Courses and later as Recreational Courses 
before the present name was adopted in 1954. They were first 
organised in response to a demand for courses in sewing, a much- 
needed skill for young housewives, and courses in sewing still 
account for about half of the total. But in time more variety of 
course was introduced, where circumstances permitted, attracting 
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also male students. At present there are in all 30 such courses with 
607 students and 153 instruction hours weekly. Women are still 
in a majority, though for some inexplicable reasons subjects like 
leatherwork and bookbinding are regarded as men’s interests and 
attract practically no female students. The range of subjects is fairly 
wide (including French language and typing) but depends to some 
extent on the availability of instructors (all part-time) in various 
areas. Arts and crafts exhibitions of the work done at the courses in 
various hostels are arranged often in nearby towns and attract 
hundreds of visitors and general appreciation of their good artistic 
standard. A notable feature of the craft courses is their readiness to 
help others: they make costumes, props and scenery for their 
colleagues in amateur theatrical and folk-dancing groups (some of 
the hostels have impressive collections of national costumes), they 
bind books for the hostel library, etc. 

In a few hostels situated within reasonably easy reach of Further 
Education Colleges young people, especially adolescents, are en- 
couraged and enabled to learn technical, commercial and secretarial 
subjects at part-time classes in the Colleges. There were 70 such 
students in March, 1956. 


YOUTH CLUBS 

A characteristic feature of the youth clubs, which exist as separate 
entities in about half the number of hostels and housing estates, 
has been the admission of young people up to the age of 25 or so. 
This was partly an outcome of the small numbers of adolescents: 
few children were born to Poles during the war years and survived 
to reach this country. But it is also thought that by such composition 
of youth clubs the adolescents are being better prepared for transition 
into an adult society, and this assumption seems to be proving right. 
Not unnaturally sport plays a major part in the programme of the 
youth clubs, but they also provide a majority of folk-dancing teams 
and a considerable proportion of members of choirs, amateur 
theatrical groups and hostels’ orchestras and bands. 

Most Poles being Roman Catholics there is a chapel and a Polish 
parish priest in every hostel and housing estate, and their influence 
has greatly contributed to the high moral standard of the residents 
and especially of the young. A few words by the priest after his 
Sunday sermon have proved to be by far the best form of publicity 
for educational activities. 
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The results have been in the main successful. Nearly all the hostels 
and housing estates are now Communities, each with its own special 
Community activities, its Community spirit and some tradition. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE 

It is perhaps characteristic of Polish individualism that there are 
hardly two hostels with the same pattern of organised social and 
cultural life. In some hostels, the Residents’ Advisory Committees 
(elected by popular vote) are strong and have ample financial 
resources from residents’ contributions and from well-run canteens 
and hostel shops, and educational and cultural matters are run by 
their sub-committees. In others, Residents’ Committees are virtually 
non-existent and the educational and cultural committees are inde- 
pendent bodies. In some, the latter committees are regular confer- 
ences of chairmen of local social organisations; in others voluntary 
groups of hostel intelligentsia; yet, in others, bands of enthusiastic 
young helpers are getting on with the job that happens to be in hand. 

Some years ago special courses on social and cultural work were 
run in most hostels for young leaders (and were attended also by 
many of the older generation) with subjects such as orderly conduct 
of meetings, public speaking, tasks of organisation officers, work 
in the library, leadership of small teams, etc. The resulting improve- 
ment in the work of social organisations and in the educational and 
cultural work in Community Centres and naturally in the work of 
educational and cultural committees themselves has since amply 
testified to the usefulness of such courses. 

Financial arrangements are simple. The salaries of Educational 
Organisers (based on the number of adult population and ranging 
from {436 to {609 p.a.), of teachers, instructors and a few lecturers 
(many are unpaid volunteers) and the wages of cleaners are paid by 
the Committee from the Ministry’s grant. Very small sums are 
allowed for equipment, travelling and office expenses, and books 
for the libraries are supplied by the Committee, Classroom and 
Organisers’ office accommodation is paid for directly by the Ministry. 
All other expenditure is met by the residents themselves and the 
activities are entirely self-supporting. A great deal of work on the 
premises, including decorations, pictures, murals, even curtains, etc., 
is done by the residents themselves, 

The students at classes and courses pay a nominal registration fee 
and attendance fees based on the similar fees paid in evening 
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institutes. The fees at ‘recreational’ evening institute courses are 
fairly heavy (particularly for classes in dancing) and the students 
are expected to supply their own materials as well. All these fees 
are paid to the Committee’s account and returned to the Ministry. 

It is interesting to note that the total public expenditure on this 
work for the year 1956-7 is less than £25,000. 


CONCLUSION 

This report attempts to give a picture of the work done in the 
sphere of Adult Education as a part of the whole problem of re- 
settling in this country many thousands of Polish Ex-Servicemen 
and women and their dependants who in their fight for freedom 
had lost their all. 

To give these people, who comprised a complete cross section 
of a nation, a sense of community life and security and gradually 
to make them familiar with British life, culture and institutions 
was no easy task and needed much tact and understanding. 

That the results have been so successful, in that the great majority 
of the Poles in Great Britain are now settled and in employment 
and that this has been accomplished without friction or trouble, 
is a tribute to the work of the Educational Organisers in each hostel, 
who have acted as counsellor and friend to all the residents and 
helped them collectively and individually to adjust themselves to 
their new circumstances. 

Nor must the Wardens and Managers of the National Assistance 
Board Hostels and Housing Estates be forgotten. They have invari- 
ably shown sympathy and kindness to the people in their charge 
and have, in most cases, made many personal friends among the 
residents. 

The work of this aspect of Adult Education may have been, in 
some cases, somewhat unorthodox and elusive, but its influences 
and general effect on the Re-Settlement have been of great benefit 
to those privileged to share in it. It has undoubtedly taken a very 
large part in helping these people to reach a happier and more con- 


‘ tented life than they would have attained if left to their own 


resources. Its- value must be judged by the volume of human 
happiness it has helped to foster and create. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN A NEW TOWN 
by George F. Thomason 


Research Associate, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Unwwersity College, Cardiff 


N Scuth Wales, the ‘old boys’ in adult classes never tire of telling 
] stories of depression-time classes which were full to overflowing 

with students. Sometimes they go on to deride the younger 
generation; sometimes to discuss what the educationist can do to 
build up class membership again in the changed conditions of the 
1950s. The many suggestions which come out of these discussions 
are probably indicative of the fact that there is no single solution 
but many possible solutions, each capable of success in different 
conditions and situations. In this light, the large classes of the 
thirties represent a successful method in the conditions of those days. 

In two main fields and two main areas the South Wales District 
of the WEA is concerned in experiments in adult education which 
may be fruitful, both from the point of view of effective education 
and of class membership. The first of these is the experiment in the 
Port Talbot WETUC pilot scheme area of teaching economics and 
industrial relations to classes made up of members from one plant 
or firm, so that discussion can start from and be directly related to 
the working experience of class members. The second is the experi- 
ment in teaching social sciences in the New Town of Cwmbran, 
which is being made by the writer in co-operation with the WEA. 
The second experiment is the subject of this article. 

The Cwmbran Development Corporation was established in 
November, 1949. The designated area for the new town included 
the urban district of Cwmbran, comprising the existing towns of 
Cwmbran and Pontnewydd, and part of the rural district of Ponty- 
pool, comprising mainly the scattered village of Croesyceiliog. 

The problem of providing adult classes which would help the 
inhabitants of the new town to adapt themselves to a change of 
environment and conditions was facilitated by the decision of the 
Monmouthshire County Council Education Committee to adopt 
and adapt to Monmouthshire the principles of the Cambridgeshire 
Village College. Community Colleges attached wherever possible 
and necessary to secondary schools are to be established eventually 
throughout the Administrative County. Because the Cwmbran 
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Development Corporation has so far, mainly for financial reasons, 
been unable to provide community centres and common rooms in 
the different neighbourhoods, and because such Colleges could be 
fitted in with current development, a start was made in Cwmbran 
new town. 

It is envisaged that the Community College will consist primarily 
of an annexe to the school, and will contain a common room with 
teapot bar, a small lecture room, a library and a committee room, 
with the school and its facilities for domestic science, crafts and 
lectures becoming available for adult use after school hours. The 
planned annexes have not yet materialised in Cwmbran, but the 
Pontnewydd Community College, housed in the school building 
only, was inaugurated in February, 1956. In Croesyceiliog, where 
the Community College was opened a few months later, the rela- 
tively earlier completion of new school accommodation for children 
has permitted the old school building to be turned over to adult use. 

Although it is not intended that the Community Colleges should 
be used solely for formal education, those who attended the inaugural 
ceremony at Pontnewydd were asked to state on their enrolment 
forms whether they would like educational classes and, if so, in 
what subjects. The list of subjects requested was relatively long, 
and included various languages, geography, history, social studies 
and public speaking. Moreover, it was late in the session, and most 
WEA tutors were already committed to other classes. In these cir- 
cumstances it was decided, after consultation between Mr D. T. 
Guy, South Wales District Secretary of the WEA, Mr Hill, Head- 
master, and at that time Acting Warden of the Community College 
and the wr ‘ier that, during the short remaining period of the 1955-6 
session, an attempt might be made to bring together those requesting 
the formal WEA type of class into a single class having social 
studies as its field of discussion. This, it was considered, would 
indicate that a start was being made and, by stretching the terms 
of reference, would partially meet the needs of those who had asked 
for this level of class, with the exception of those who had requested 


- languages. 


This plan-was put to interested students at a meeting chaired by 
the Warden and addressed by Mr Guy, who introduced new 
students to the work of the WEA and outlined the plans which were 
being made for the provision of classes, and by the writer, who put 
forward the outlines suggested for the class on social studies. Because 
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the class was to be made up of people some of whom might really 
want literature or history, for example, and not necessarily social 
studies, the terms of reference had to be broader than might other- 
wise have been the case. In addition, the class had to keep the interest 
both of newcomers to the subject and of those who had already 
a nodding acquaintance with it. These facts provided the desired 
opportunity to discuss ‘social studies’ in a new town context, starting 
with examples of the new town situation, in economics, sociology, 
political structure and psychology. 

The syllabus and the discussions were related to specific problems, 
and proposals for dividing up the syllabus were introduced at the 
end of the preliminary general discussion. Some natural divisions 
arose from the nature of the problems chosen for discussion. For 
example, a discussion of the problems of locating and developing 
a new town centres on political science if treated from the point of 
view of local authority organisation and relations with the Develop- 
ment Corporation; a discussion of the rents problem centres on 
economics; a discussion of the problem of bringing old and new 
inhabitants together allows a great deal of sociology to be brought 
in; and a discussion of the problems of getting to know people can 
lead into the field of social psychology. 

The class held its first meeting on May 11th and ran through to 
July, with a nucleus of about a dozen students emerging in this time, 
most of them new to the subject. An important factor in the success 
of this small venture was the ability of the writer to present the 
class with local information which was new because it had been 
collected in research into the very situations that were under dis- 
cussion. The high level and amount of discussion in this class are 
a measure of its success. Another is the interest expressed and the 
requests for continuation in September made by those who came 
to the class only as a result of the first meeting, their first love being 
some other field of study. In subsequent research the writer has noticed 
a number of instances where students have introduced information 
derived from the class discussions into policy-making discussions of 
various organised groups. 

The occcupations and offices held by members of the class were 
interesting. It contained two local councillors, three members of the 
executive committee of the local community association, a committee 
member of the Ladies’ Social Club and at least one leading lay 
member of a Chapel, but the large majority of the class were white- 
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collar workers. This is no doubt largely due to the shift systems used 
by the two largest factories in the area. 

Preparations are already in hand for a continuation of this class 
in September, and it is hoped to hold a similar one in at least one 
other neighbourhood. With further advertising and with the inter- 
vening incubation period in which knowledge of the existence of the 
class will spread the numbers attending may be expected to increase. 
But the determination whether this particular method provides any 
sort of answer to the problems of twentieth century adult education 
requires further examination of the rate of and reasons for, decline 
in numbers after the class has been set up, and an examination of 
the effects of participation in class, on outside behaviour, roughly 
along the lines followed by Kurt Lewin and others in the U.S.A. 
connected with the Research Centre for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan. Some wisps of evidence on this account 
have already been gathered and mentioned above, suggesting that 
this approach is meeting a need for systematically analysed and pre- 
sented information on the immediate context of living. 

The fact that this experiment in adult education is taking place 
in a new town is important in assessing the result. The situation 
itself is experimental, providing a suitable environment for the de- 
velopment of reasonably high motivation on the part of students 
for attending this type of class. The presence in the class of a high 
proportion of local office-holders, that is of people who are required 
to make decisions about local affairs, is also significant. The combi- 
nation of experimental situations, may produce, after the completion 
of the follow-up research which is planned, fruitfui conclusions 
concerning the lines of approach to the solving of the problem of 
education for living; for this, after all, is the ultimate object of all 
educational endeavour, whether at the level of the junior school or 
the community college, which, by chance, are in Pontnewydd both 
housed in the same building. 


FILM APPRECIATION: A LECTURER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


by John Huntley 
Staff Lecturer and Distribution Officer, British Film Institute 


INTRODUCTION 


It is fair to say that in certain fields the film does not yet play 
the part in British adult education that it does in an advanced 
country such as the United States. Nevertheless, attempts are now 
being made to establish a pattern between film study and a number 
of adult and further education agencies which may be worth 
recording at this time. 

Some use of films does not involve much participation by mem- 
bers of an audience, who merely sit in front of a screen to watch 
a documentary, a film classic, or an experimental film chosen for 
showing by the selection committee of the film society to which 
they belong. There is certainly participation on the part of the 
officers and committee members of the societies and the group 
activities of the individuals directly concerned in running the pro- 
grammes are considered by some people, especially Americans, to 
be a form of adult education. Despite the obvious limitations, the 
first steps towards a deeper understanding of the cinema may make 
its appearance at this stage. The programme notes supplied by most 
societies are certainly something the member would not get at his 
local cinema, although sometimes they are little more than quota- 
tions from the more reputable critics. The films are often selected 
in order to show a director’s development, or the production of a 
particular national film industry, or the historical growth of the 
cinema as opposed to what has happened to be produced in Holly- 
wood or Pinewood during the past half year. Some film societies 
hold discussions after the screenings, and in these we come closest to 
formal adult education. Even without such discussions, there is some- 
thing about a film society audience that is different from the average 
cinema audience; there is a group interaction definitely present 
although hard to define. Paradoxically, this is often most noticeable 
if the film shown is one for which the audience does not care. 

There are (at the end of 1956) 289 film societies with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 47,160 persons linked together in the 
Federation of Film Societies, an active organisation working hard in 
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the interests of its members. Many of these societies are under the 
sponsorship of educational and community centres, and announce- 
ments and annual reports testify to the part played by film societies in 
the total programmes of the centres. 

In discussing film societies, the question arises as to how much 
activity is necessary on the part of the student for adult education 
to be effective, and it is here that the large number of courses offered 
each year on film appreciation (including in this phrase courses on 
film criticism, history and techniques), in which film viewing be- 
comes more formalised (in the best sense of the word) and where the 
tutor and students explore more thoroughly than is usually done by 
the film society, might be examined in some detail. Not only the 
centres but also the WEA, the extra-mural departments and the 
short-term residential colleges offer such courses; a few centres, 
especially the short-term residential colleges, have experimented 
with courses on film-making. 

One worker in the field tells of meeting at a residential college 
a retired banker who was a regular student at film week-ends and 
who participated enthusiastically in the discussions following lec- 
tures. The gentleman’s wife confided that her husband had never 
gone to the cinema until he happened to attend a residential college 
course on film appreciation which he might not have gone to had he 
not upon his retirement, started taking courses at this particular 
college and signed up almost out of force of habit for a film weekend. 
None of the offered courses he had taken had so interested him 
and now he was a knowledgeable film devotee. 


HISTORY 


The first teaching of film appreciation began in the early 1930s, 
notably through the pioneer work of Dr. Roger Manvell who started 
courses on ‘Drama and Film’ as an extra-mural activity of Vaughan 
College, Leicester. With the founding of the British Film Institute 
and the National Film Library in 1933, interest in the subject 
increased through the lecture work carried out by Ernest Lindgren, 
then Curator of the National Film Library, and Oliver Bell, the 
late Director of the British Film Institute. As a result, lectures and 
courses on various aspects of film have become a regular feature of 
such bodies as the departments of extra-mural studies at London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge; the institutes of education at Londen, 
Manchester, and Liverpool; at one or two teachers’ training colleges 
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(Eastbourne and Retford, for exampie); and at almost all weekend 
residential schools and colleges. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 

Some indication of the present position is shown by figures given 
in the annual report of the British Film Institute for 1956. During the 
year, 113 lectures were given in university departments and insti- 
tutes of education; 36 lectures were provided in training colleges 
for teachers. There were 77 lectures provided for adult education 
centres outside the university departments and 30 lectures were 
organised for film societies and other cultural groups. In all, 385 
lectures were given in the course of the year, of which 123 were 
delivered by members of the British Film Institute staff. When it is 
remembered that there are other large, independent organisations 
engaged in the provision of film appreciation lectures and courses 
as well as the Institute, some idea of the range of this new subject 
may be obtained. 

As the work in film appreciation is still in its formative years, it 
may be of interest to reproduce a few pages from a staff lecturer’s 
notebook rather than attempt an assessment in general terms of the 
direction in which the work is going. The details that follow are 
taken from slightly-edited report forms prepared in the normal 
course of work. In order to give a better idea of the material under 
review, short descriptions of some of the films used during the 
lectures have been inserted. All the lectures were given during 1956. 


COURSE REPORTS 
A County Youth Service Residential Course 

The group consisted of 55 young people (16-21) on a one-week 
course. Lectures had been given on such subjects as ‘Modern Poetry’, 
‘A Guide to Good Reading’, ‘How to Improve Your Club’, and 
‘The Impact of Radio and Television’. 

The first film lecture, “A Guide to Film Appreciation’, dealt with 
basic principles and outlined the method in which a film tells its 
story. Illustrations included Go Slow on the Brighton Line (an 
experiment in high-speed movement on the screen involving a train 
journey from London to Brighton at the apparent speed of about 
800 m.p.h.), Fiddle-de-dee (very high-speed abstract colour patterns 
moving to rhythmic music), and an extract from Wages of Fear 
(H. G. Clouzot’s film about the conveyance of nitro-glycerine over 
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dangerous mountain roads). The second session ‘Young People and 
the Cinema’, was devoted to specific aspects of the cinema affecting 
young people and included one of the first lecture screenings to an 
audience of teenagers of Momma Don’t Allow (an uninhibited 
factual record of a meeting at the Fishmongers’ Arms ot the Wood 
Green Jazz Club). The reaction to the film was very lively, resulting 
in a sustained discussion of some fifty minutes. Most of the young 
people considered the film to be a truthful documentary of a jazz 
club and even the most serious of the grammar school students 
admitted enjoying it enormously. The youth leaders running the 
course were much impressed (and rather startled) by the film; they 
were anxious to obtain prints to show in individual clubs. 


The Army Military Corrective Establishment (‘The Glasshouse’) 
(For Cambridge Regional Forces Education Committee) 

For a lecture on ‘Music and the Film, Part I’, the audience con- 
sisted of 180 men drawn from ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’ companies of an 
Army Military Corrective Establishment. The lecture demonstrated 
the method by which a song is pre-recorded in a film. A series of 
short excerpts from famous musicals was used to illustrate the point, 
ending with a showing of the jazz film Jammin’ the Blues (an imagi- 
native presentation of a ‘jam session’ photographed with consider- 
able artistry by Gjon Mili). The photographic technique was 
admired but some thought the technical tricks distracted from the 
music. The jazz was criticised as being ‘over-orchestrated’, but the 
general reaction to the film was favourable and it was voted ‘very 
good stuff’. 

The audience for a lecture on ‘Music and the Film, Part II’, was 
made up of 170 men drawn from the same three companies. The 
lecture began with a screening of Momma Don’t Allow which 
caused a most furious reaction from the audience. The excitement 
was so great that the film had to be stopped in the middle and an 
artificial break created so as to relax the tension for fear of a 
‘rock ’n’ roll’ riot! Starved of any contact with jazz and similar 
activities, the predominantly young audience was completely 
carried away: by the film and found it a very faithful picture of an 
aspect of their own lives. One of the best discussions ever held at 
the Saturday morning lectures followed and many of the men were 
forced to strain their vocabularies to the full to express their enthusi- 
asm. Typical comments were: 
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‘Absolutely smashing; wish I was there next Saturday.’ 
‘Just like the clubs I used to go to.’ 
‘I'd like to see more of Chris Barber; but it was still b.. . -y 
good.’ 
‘The Teddy boy was just right.’ 
‘How did you make it so natural? Nobody seemed to be aware 
of the camera.’ 
‘It was rather dark; but that was right for the atmosphere.’ 
The lecture ended with a screening of the ballet sequence from 
An American in Paris (Vincente Minnelli’s musical based on George 
Gershwin’s music featuring Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron) which 
went down extremely well. Those who suggested that the ballet 
was ‘wet’ were howled down. Most found the story line too difficult 
to follow, but some said that this did not matter. 


A County Youth Service Residential Course 

The audience consisted of 15 young people taking part in a one- 
week residential film course organised by Howard Bush (Youth 
Service, Reading). The lecture on ‘Music and the Film’ consisted of 
a standard talk on film music, making use of gramophone records 
and film extracts. The group had been together for about five days 
and discussion flowed freely, made easier by the intimate atmosphere 
of a small group. A large quantity of literature and film materials 
was very much in evidence and had obviously formed the basis of 
the course. 


A National Adult School Union Residential Weekend School 

A residential weekend school for the Young People’s section of 
the National Adult School Union with an attendance of about 65 
people ranging in age from 16 to 4o. The lectures on ‘How the Film 
Tells Its Story’, “The Production of a Modern Film’, and “Tech- 
niques of Film Criticism’ were given in a pleasant room in a 17th- 
century house; 16 mm. film was used to illustrate all the sessions. 
The group was enthusiastic and contributed their own reports on 
certain films on general release (Reach for the Sky, My Teenage 
Daughter, and Trapeze). Two groups prepared reports on the 
literature of the cinema; ‘Sight and Sound’ was described as ‘very 
highbrow but definitely the best of all film magazines’. The level of 
discussion generally was well above average for this type of course. 
The Saturday evening lecture ended with a rapturously-received 
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screening of Momma Don’t Allow. Good discussion resulted from 
extracts from The Third Man and Wages of Fear. There was a brisk 
session on television, the impact of the new screen sizes, and on the 
current vogue for war-hero films (‘Are they a menace?’). 


A Residential Weekend Course for Youth Leaders 

Lectures given on “The Film Maker’s Style’, ‘Film Appreciation 
in Youth Clubs’, and “The New Techniques: Television, Wide- 
Screen, 3-D’. Other lectures given by Charles Everett. The sessions 
were illustrated by extracts from Sir Carol Reed’s Odd Man Out, 
Clouzot’s Wages of Fear, and David Lean’s Brief Encounter. Dis- 
cussion was fairly brisk, but the problems of finance constantly 
block the endeavours of the more imaginative youth club leaders 
who wish to expand their film appreciation work. The old bogey 
of the ‘free show’ of documentaries came up with reports of ‘walk- 
outs’ on over-stolid programmes, Constructive work included plans 
for a revised use of the County Youth Service 16 mm. projectors in 
order to turn attention more directly to the question of film apprecia- 
tion proper. 


An Art Gallery Public Lecture 
A lecture on “The Beginnings of the Cinema’ was given to a 

public audience of 250 people in the Art Gallery, Leicester. It was 
illustrated by early films from the British Film Institute collection 
and aroused questions about the work of the Institute and the 
National Film Archive. Films shown included: 

The Lumiere Programme of 1895 

Early Edison Films, 1893-1895 

The Vanishing Lady (1896) 

Victorian Lady in Her Boudoir (1896) 

Little Tich and His Big Boots (1900) 


A Residential Weekend for Youth Club Members 

The group was a fairly tough bunch of about thirty-five 
Londoners, members of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
Youth Club. Lectures were given on ‘A Better Understanding of 
Films’, ‘Music and the Film’, and “How a Film is Made’. In response 
to overwhelming requests, Momma Don’t Allow was shown twice. 
The film provoked maximum discussion to which every member 
of the course contributed; this aspect aroused particular comment 
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later by members of the R.A.S.C. Education Committee who 
attended the course. Even the projectionist was called upon to ‘give 
an opinion’. A gramophone record of ‘Rock Around the Clock’ 
helped to provide a further uninhibited discussion from the group. 
The final ballet sequence from An American in Paris was the subject 
of wide discussion, as was an extract from The Wages of Fear. Cul- 
ture was represented by the Battle of Agincourt sequence from 
Olivier’s Henry V which found its core of supporters and provided 
good opposition to the rock ’n’ rollers. As a result of the weekend, 
the British Film Institute is to sell a copy of Momma Don’t Allow 
to the R.A.S.C. Education Committee and help next year in a new 
Youth Club project. 


A One-Day School Organised Jointly by a WEA Branch 
and a University Extra-Mural Department 

The audience for lectures on “The Cinema as an Industry’ and 
‘The Cinema as an Art’ consisted of about eighty people gathered 
in a room of the local town hall. An attempt was made to distinguish 
between the purely commercial structure of the film industry as a 
whole and the efforts made by individual artists to broaden its 
horizons and realise some of its potentialities. The relation between 
the industry and art was touched on as it applies to the worlds of 
music and literature. An extensive discussion arose from the screen- 
ing of A Short Vision (the end of the world by atomic destruction 
as visualised by artist Peter Foldes). 


The British Film Institute Summer School 
The thirteenth annual residential Summer School of the British 
Film Institute was held at Ripon College, a teachers’ training estab- 
lishment in Yorkshire. Following a policy of visiting various parts — 
of the country in order to make the school available to as many people — 
as possible, the school has been held in Bangor, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, Bath, and now in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Despite appalling weather, film-making was a prominent feature 
of the school for the second year in succession, and the town of 
Ripon, combined with the beauties of nearby Fountains Abbey, pro- 
vided good settings for the various production teams. Afternoons 
were devoted entirely to film-making, the students being divided into 
six teams so that the members of each group could take an active 
part in the making of ‘copycats’ and of original stories. The ‘copycat’ 
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idea was tried out last year at Bath and at Ripon again proved to be 
a source of considerable interest, particularly as one short sequence 
from Bicycle Thieves involved the obtaining of a little boy by each 
group to act the part in its reconstruction of the episode. A local 
church’s boys’ choir provided one youngster, whilst a second unit 
selected their actor in the best documentary tradition—straight from 
the street (permission from the parents having been obtained after 
the selection was made). Considerable excitement was caused in 
Ripon where one unit used a site in the main street for staging the 
scene of the bank robbery raid on the cotton mill from Sir Carol 
Reed’s film Odd Man Out. During an intense fight on a flight of 
steps, carried out with great realism by two members of the course, 
the police intervened when a local railway clerk dialled 999 and 
reported that a brawl had broken out in Westgate Street. 

Evening sessions were devoted to the screening of films illustrating 
the history of the cinema from 1895 to the present day; the pro- 
grammes were introduced mainly by Liam O'Leary, assistant 
curator of the National Film Archive, and David Robinson, one 
of the team responsible for the selection of the film programmes at 
the National Film Theatre. The screenings included a remarkable 
colour film on the Life of Christ made in France between 1903 
and 1907. 

The opening lecture on ‘The Film Industry’ was given by Dr 
Michael Green, the course organiser. Outlining the complexities of 
film finance in many parts of the world, he quoted the famous year 
in France when 86 feature films were produced by a total of 200 
companies. Before considering films as art, they must first be 
examined as big business, said Dr Green. The second lecture was 
given by John Huntley on the subject of ‘Film Grammar’. He 
analysed the opening sequence from David Lean’s Great Expecta- 
tions, using it to illustrate the basic elements of camera movement, 
editing, timing, acting, and the use of sound effects. 

Other lecturers included Dr Roger Manvell, director of the British 
Film Academy, who gave two lectures illustrating the relationship 
between the cinema and the other arts, and Miss Bridget Boland, 
writer of suclr screenplays as Gaslight, Freedom Radio, and The 
Lost People, who said that the writer in films had always been under- 
estimated, that many of the so-called ‘director’s touches’ often turned 
out to be clearly described in the script. The case for the film director 
was put by Anthony Asquith, director of many well-known British 
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films, and the work of the art director in the studio was outlined by 
Fred Pusey. 

In the second week of the course there were visits by William 
Alwyn, who composed the music for such films as Odd Man Out, 
The Fallen Idol, Mandy, and The Malta Story, and Arthur 
Watkins, the film censor. Alan Brien, film critic of the Evening 
Standard, gave a survey of his work and explained the difference 
between film reviewing and film criticism. 

One of the last lectures of the course was a survey of the work 
of film appreciation in schools. This was given by Miss Grace 
Greiner, lecturer in education at Goldsmiths’ College, and proved 
of great interest, being voted particularly valuable by the twenty-odd 
teachers who were present as students on the course. The lecture 
included a screening of a group of the latest films made by children 
in the many schools that are already carrying out film appreciation 
work. 


Two Typical University of London Extra-Mural Courses at 
the British Film Institute 

The first half of a course of 24 lectures on “The Art of the Film’ 
was devoted to a detailed survey of the history of the film from the 
earliest experiments of the nineteenth century up to the present day. 
This was followed by eight lectures on the principal aspects of 
modern film production and included discussions on such topics as 
direction, acting, scripting, photography, art direction, sound record- 
ing, and film editing. Four talks were devoted to such subjects as 
censorship, films for chiidren, the film in international relations, and 
the nature and composition of the film audience. The course was 
fully illustrated by films and film extracts, as well as film strips, 
practical demonstrations, and recordings. An examination was held 
at the end of the course. Twelve students submitted regular written 
work during the course and took the 3-hour paper at the end. 

Another course of 24 lectures on “The Italian Cinema and the 
Work of Vittorio de Sica’ was designed for those who had already 
taken part in a previous university extension course. The general 
history of the Italian cinema was surveyed from the early primitive 
comedies to the present day, taking into account the work of the 
spectacle film-makers, the early material of de Sica, the immediate 
post-war years, the rise of neo-realism, the work of Rossellini, 
Emmer, Germi, Castellani, Visconti, and Lattuada, as well as a 
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consideration of the various social and economic factors affecting 
the development of the cinema in Italy. The course ended with a 
detailed survey of the work of de Sica and a close analysis of Bicycle 
Thieves and Umberto D. Twenty-seven students took part in this 


series. 


It should be remembered that the lectures and course reported 
above are but a few of the many given each year by the British Film 
Institute and other bodies concerned. The Institute, especially, is 
attempting to test the general problem of film appreciation and its 
possibilities as a permanent subject for academic study. In these 
experiments, particular assistance has been received by the Institute 
from the Department of Extra-Mural Studies at the University of 
London in the planning of long-term programmes of study, experi- 
ments which, it is hoped, will continue to expand in their content, 
range, and scope. 


AN ADULT EDUCATIONIST VISITS 
THE U.S.S.R. 


by H. D. Hughes 
Principal, Ruskin College 


N the Autumn of 1956 I had the privilege of being the ‘adult 
| caecsion member of an Educational Interchange Council team 

which spent thirty days in Moscow, Leningrad and Baku as guests 
of the Russian Academy of Pedagogical Science. This was a 
remarkable experience. We were one of the first Western groups to 
visit Azerbaijan since the war. Throughout our visit, our Soviet 
hosts went out of their way to reciprocate the treatment given to 
four Russian educationists who had previously visited Britain under 
the auspices of the Educational Interchange Council. The 
programme was planned in full consultation with us and constantly 
adapted to meet our wishes. We spent much time with teachers 
and students of English with whom we could converse freely. Only 
once, in Moscow University, did we feel that there was any attempt 
to limit members of party talking individually or in small groups 
to Russian students. On a number of occasions we were invited to 
spend the evening in the private homes of Soviet educationists, and 
on other occasions individual members of the team were invited 
home by casual acquaintances. The teachers and students whom we 
met were extremely eager to talk with us and to exchange ideas on 
social and educational topics. 

A few days after our arrival, the Hungarian revolt began. The 
Anglo-French invasion of Egypt caused the British Embassy to 
advise us not to go to Baku. Our hosts were anxious to proceed, 
and the cease-fire came ‘just in time to enable us to do so. The 
deterioration in the international situation seemed to make no 
difference to our reception—the enthusiastic warmth with which 
we were greeted by students in Baku was almost embarrassing. To 
a mixed group of English educationists—including an H.M.I., a 
Director of Education, two representatives of the Joint Four Secon- 
dary Associations, the Director and the Adviser to Teachers of the 
London University Institute of Education, the Secretary of the 
Educational Interchange Council and myself—the friendly infor- 
mality of Soviet educationists was unexpected and very encouraging. 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the Soviet educa- 
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tional system. What I propose to discuss in this article is the réle of 
education in Soviet society, and the ‘ethos’ of Soviet education, with 
particular reference to adult education. 

An educational system must inevitably reflect the society it serves, 
and one cannot understand Soviet education without relating it to 
the background of post-revolutionary social conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. This is especially true in a one-party State, where education 
is seen as one of the most powerful instruments for creating the 
new society and influencing the men and women who will build 
it. This explains the high priority given to education, and the rela- 
tively high prestige of teachers, as members of one of the most 
highly paid professions in the Soviet Union. 

The 39 years since the 1917 revolution have been years of scarcity, 
hardship, austerity. They have included years of civil war, famine, 
a major world war, and the invasion and destruction of substantial 
areas. The education system has had to compete for scarce resources 
needed also for industrialisation, defence, housing and other social 
services, consumer goods, etc. It has received extremely favourable 
treatment. Whereas in Britain houses have been put before schools, 
in the U.S.S.R. the people live in overcrowded conditions and go 
short of many things while schools, institutes, Pioneer Palaces, 
teachers’ clubs, etc. are provided on a lavish scale. The following 
figures, while not strictly comparable, are of considerable interest. 


Pusiic ExPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1953' 


Total Dollar Equivalent 
per head of 
population. 

U.S.S.R. Central Government ex- 
penditure, including culture 
and mass communications ... _ 62,090 million 
roubles g1-06 


Soviet education has also had to keep pace with a rapidly develop- 
ing society. It has had to effect the transitioa from a situation in 


- which the mass of the population were illiterate, to one of maximum 


educational opportunity for both sexes, serving the needs of a modern 

industrial society and scientific agriculture. All this in less than two 

generations. The educational system has, therefore, had to shoulder 

burdens assumed in more advanced societies by educated parents, 
1 Source—UNESCO, ‘Financing of Education’, 1955. 
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in addition to its normal pedagogic functions. The emphasis on the 
importance of communal educational and social provision is accen- 
tuated because of overcrowded housing conditions, and a state of 
full employment in which the majority of married women are 
engaged in full-time work. 

I do not propose to overburden this article with statistics, but in 
order to convey some impression of the magnitude of the problem 
and the pace of progress I must quote some figures from Azerbaijan. 
In 1919 the population of 2%4 million was go per cent illiterate. There 
was no provision for the education of women who lived in conditions 
of the harem and the veil. Only 7,000 children went to secondary 
schools, and there were less than 3,000 teachers of all types. In 
1955/6, for a population of 314 million, there are 34,000 teachers, 
the majority of them women; it is claimed that illiteracy has been 
abolished, there are 350,000 children in secondary schools, and 
24,000 in Higher Institutes. The education budget of the Republic 
is 929 million roubles, compared with 638,000 roubles in 1919. 
Libraries, museums, cultural clubs, etc. have multiplied. The Deputy 
Premier of Azerbaijan, Sultanova, a grey-haired pleasant woman of 
strong character and determined feminism, told us with pride of 
the achievements of women as writers, musicians, actresses and 
scientists, of children’s parks and libraries, a children’s cinema, 
theatre, etc. Salimova, a research worker on the staff of the Moscow 
Institute of the Theory and History of Education, who was in 
charge of the arrangements for our party, was herself of Turkish 
origin, and had been brought up and educated in Baku. ‘Can you 
wonder’ she said ‘that I am fanatically pro-Soviet. But for the 
Revolution, I should have been a veiled and illiterate occupant of 
a harem.’ 

The intellectual emancipation of women is the central theme of a 
popular modern Azerbaijan opera, Sevil, by Amirov, in which the 
heroine shakes off the bonds of Moslem matrimony to study and 
teach. (At the performance we attended, the heroine was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by the audience, for her progressive sentiments, even 
more than for her singing!) 

A rapid educational advance on this scale clearly involves exten- 
sive provision for ‘fundamental’ adult education, so that the older 
generation shall not be left too far behind. A massive campaign for 
universal literacy was waged throughout the Soviet Union between 
the wars, with special schools for illiterates and semi-literates. The 
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aim now is to put as many adults as possible through the Ten-Year 
Middle School course of secondary education. 

By the end of the current five-year plan, in 1960, the aim is to 
provide ten-year education for all children from 7-17. Already this 
is the rule in the cities, though in the country, there are still many 
seven-year schools (7-14). The ten-year schools are non-selective, and 
all children follow a common curriculum, using textbooks supplied 
by the Ministry of Education. At present a large-scale experiment 
is going on with a ‘polytechnic’ curriculum which includes both 
general school subjects and also a practical introduction in school 
workshops to ‘elements of industry and agriculture’, the use of tools, 
knowledge of technical drawing, etc. The aim is an all-round 
balanced course including arts and sciences, theory and practice. At 
the end of the ten-year course there is a school-leaving examination, 
and keen competition for entry to the Universities and Higher 
Institutes. Students are freely admitted to Universities, etc. up to 
35 years of age, but they must have completed the Ten-Year Middle 
School course and passed the examination. There is, therefore, a 
wide provision of schools for young workers and rural youth, adult 
secondary schools, and correspondence courses. We went to one of 
these adult secondary schools in Baku. It met in the premises of a 
day school, and the 400 young workers (18-30 years of age) who were 
its students were expected to attend five nights a week for three 
hours. Courses were given in both the Russian and Azerbaijan 
languages, covering the Middle School curriculum standards 5 to 10, 
with the exception of music and physical education, which are 
dropped to save time. This form of secondary education is a serious 
business, and there is no provision for extra-curricular activities, 
except for an occasional excursion. At the end of the course, the 
students are released from employment for a month to prepare for 
and sit their examinations (there is a State law enforcing such release). 

The School has its own staff of 25 teachers, trained in the ordinary 
Pedagogical Institutes. There is no special training for adult 
secondary teaching, but the teachers learn to adapt their methods to 
their students. 

I had the opportunity to sit in two classes, one on ‘Geography’ 
(in fact it was on the political system of Britain), one on ‘Physics’. 
As with all Soviet Middle School education, the object of the lessons 
is to get the class to master the prescribed section of the textbook. 
But there was plenty of life and interest in the students, ‘Did the 
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Geography class want to ask the visitor any questions?’ Up jumped 
an intelligent girl. Would I explain what the British were up to in 
Egypt? It was November gth. The diplomatic answer, that our 
party were extremely glad to hear of the cease fire, was apparently 
well received, and we got on to other questions about education in 
Britain. Then it was my turn. ‘What do you expect to do when you 
have finished your Ten-Year course?’ Well over half the class of 
25 were hoping to enter some kind of higher institute, and this was 
clearly their main incentive in taking the course. ‘Would we please 
convey their friendly greetings to British adult students.’ Like 
similar expressions of goodwill we frequently received from student 
groups, there could be no doubt that this was sincere. “Co-existence’ 
had got across, and been warmly welcomed. 

The spirit and determination of this adult secondary school was 
impressive. But clearly it will be good when universal ten-year 
schooling makes this type of institution redundant. Cramming a 
secondary school syllabus five nights a week is not the best form of 
mental exercise for young workers in their twenties. (The same 
criticism, of course, can be made of much technical education in 
Britain.) 

Almost every institution of higher education in U.S.S.R. has 
provision for evening courses. and correspondence courses to be 
taken by adult students. Thus Moscow University has 6,000 students 
studying for degrees by correspondence courses lasting six years 
instead of the normal five. Arrangements are made for correspon- 
dence students to spend one month each year at the University, 
attending courses and sitting examinations. The Herzen Pedagogi- 
cal Institute at Leningrad has 3,800 correspondence students, 1,400 
evening students, 4,800 attending day courses. The Azerbaijan 
Industrial Institute has 1,500 correspondence students and 8,000 
full time. There is no age limit for these courses, and the 
qualifications obtained are indistinguishable from those awarded 
to full-time students. The percentage of students successfully com- 
pleting the course is naturally lower. 

So far what I have been describing are courses leading to formal 
educational qualifications. I asked the Rector of Moscow University 
about extra-mural work. There was no University Department, he 
replied, but many University Professors were members of the 
‘Society for Disseminating Political and Scientific Knowledge’, 
which carried out this type of work. Two of us had a long inter- 
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view later with Zinoviev, the Deputy Director of the Society. It was 
founded after the last war on the initiative of the Vice-President of 
the Great Academy. Though it was not a Party organisation, he 
saici, its aim was to raise the educational level of the people to assist 
in the transition from Socialism to Communism. Its main work is 
in the field of social and economic subjects and the natural sciences, 
including spreading popular knowledge about new technical de- 
velopments. In addition to lectures, pamphlets and journals, it 
convenes conferences of specialised groups, e.g. on a factory basis. 
Wide use is made of radio and television, documentary films and 
film strips, practical demonstrations of machinery, etc. 

The Society has grown rapidly. It now has a membership of 
360,000 ‘adult educators’, including Academicians, University 
Doctors and Professors, research workers, teachers, doctors, agro- 
nomists, engineers, etc. Membership is restricted to those who can 
assist in the dissemination of knowledge. Student participation is 
apparently limited to requesting lectures and making suggestions 
and criticisms of the Society’s work. In 1947 it organised 6,600 
lectures for 1-3 million people—by 1955 this had risen to 1,610,000 
lectures to audiences totalling over 128 million people! It has not 
as yet apparently been concerned with the problem of apathy in 
adult education. But then, it is less than ten years old! 

Most of its oral work consists of single lectures or short courses 
of up to 1o lectures, The breakdown of lectures by subjects is of 
considerable interest. In order of magnitude, they are : 


International Affairs 397,000 
Agriculture... hi 193,000 
Education and Law ... 180,000 
Biology and Medicine 104,000 
Atheism (53 100,000 
Literature and Art... 77,000 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy es 65,000 
Phildsophy... 47,000 
Sport and Physical Culture... sid 37,000 


The Society claimed to be an entirely ‘wohuntary? body, supporting 
itself by membership subscriptions, lecture fees and the profit on its 
publications, which it distributes through 770,000 agents. There is a 
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standard scale of charges for lectures fixed by law, according to the 
size of the centre. The lecturer is paid according to his qualifications 
—thus a member of the Great Academy is entitled to 300 roubles 
(say 11 guineas) whereas a Doctor of Science gets only half that! 
However, the Deputy Director assured us that at least half his mem- 
bers lectured voluntarily, without drawing fees. The Society publishes 
a good deal of background material for the use of its lecturers and 
occasionally holds seminars for their benefit. 

Altogether, it looked and sounded a flourishing concern, and 
I would have liked an opportunity to see more of its work. An ex- 
change of ideas between it and adult education bodies in this country 
might well prove fruitful, and the Deputy Director indicated his 
interest in such a possibility. 

I cannot attempt in this article to say much about ‘informal’ adult 
education, nor did we have time to see much of it. A great deal 
is done through professional clubs, in factory trade union clubs, 
and collective farms. We spent an evening each in the Moscow 
Scientists’ Club, and the Moscow Teachers’ Club. A brief description 
of the latter must suffice. The Club is financed by the City Public 
Education Department, and has an annual budget of 1-8 million 
roubles (over {£50,000 in real terms). The full-time staff organise 
‘circles’ for foreign languages, dressmaking, amateur dramatics, etc. 
There are facilities for sports, dancing, a cinema, amateur symphony 
and folk orchestras, a library of 800,000 books. Lectures and con- 
ferences on professional problerns are held, but this is not the main 
responsibility of the Club, as there is a special Teachers’ Institute for 
refresher courses. Some 15,000 of the 25,000 teachers in Moscow 
participate in the activities of the Club, we were told, and over 1,000 
take part in regular ‘circles’, etc. On the Sunday night we were there 
it was packed. During the evening the H.M.I. disappeared. We found 
him two hours later surrounded by a lively attractive group of young 
English-speaking teachers who were bombarding him with questions. 
‘Do you still have corporal punishment in English schools?’ “Truth’ 
he concluded, pointing to the ceiling ‘like that chandelier, has many 
facets.’ 

This was perhaps a surprising statement to his listeners, though 
they did not show it. For clearly Soviet education is closely geared 
to the objectives of the régime. One could scarcely expect anything 
else in a one-party Marxist state. Marxist philosophy, political 
economy, and the history of the Party, are compulsory subjects in 
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schools and institutes, just as religion is prescribed for British schools 
by the 1944 Act, but without freedom to contract out. Party youth 
organisations, the Pioneers and Comsomols, form a recognised part 
of school and college life, and school buildings are plastered with 
party slogans and portraits of the leadership. There is constant indoc- 
trination. But given this, there is a zest and enthusiasm for education 
and a rhythm of expansion which is very exhilarating to an English 
visitor accustomed to the dreary stream of economy circulars from 
the Ministry of Education. A very high proportion of the Ten-Year 
School leavers go on to further education—we were told one-third to 
Universities and Higher Institutes, others to vocational ‘technicums’. 
At the present relative rates of expansion, Britain will before long be 
left far behind. The more critical we are of the Soviet Union, the 
more we need to realise the facts of its technical and educational 
expansion, and bestir ourselves to do likewise. The Soviet Union 
has taken the risk of educating its people. Already there are signs 
that the educated elements are insisting on greater liberalisation of 
the régime. All those with whom we discussed the question agreed 
that it would be impossible to revert to Stalinism. They would not 
make those mistakes again. 

The Soviet intelligentsia now want to make contact with and 
understand the West. If we wish to encourage the more liberal 
elements among them, we should do everything possible to develop 
such contacts. In our turn, perhaps we can relearn from them some- 
thing of the dynamic confidence that difficulties can be overcome, 
that we seem to have lost in recent years. Teachers can be trained, 
schools can be built, the leaving age can be raised, Universities can 
be expanded, County Colleges can be built. Ask them in Azerbaijan! 

A glimpse of Soviet education is a stimulating experience. Those 
Soviet educators who have been to Britain recently have also learned 
much and gone back to report faithfully on what they have seen. 
There should be more of these exchanges. 
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THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
REPORT ON AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PROVISION OF 


BOOKS TO ADULT CLASSES 
[Ts following report has been received by the Trustees of the 
National Central Library on the enquiry instituted by them at 
the end of 1954 into the provision of books for adult classes. 
The Trustees have adopted the recommendations with which the 
report concludes, and have resolved that the report be published as 
widely as possible, as being applicable to existing conditions. 

The Trustees express the view that most of the needs can be met 
if there is practical recognition by Local Authorities of their responsi- 
bility to furnish adequate supplies of books for the adult classes 
organised in their areas through their own public libraries. If such 
supplies existed and were co-ordinated with the extra-mural book 
supplies of universities and other organising bodies, the demands 
upon the National Central Library would be confined to those for 
material which had too little ordinary use and which it is practically 
impossible to obtain locally. 


BACKGROUND TO THE INVESTIGATION 

In June, 1954, the National Central Library and the National 
Committee on Regional Library Co-operation issued jointly a series 
of Recommendations on Library Co-operation. This publication in- 
cluded a statement by the Trustees of the Library on the supply of 
books to adult classes. The Trustees had received a recommendation* 
that this should be regarded as a local responsibility and that the 
Library should consider the eventual discontinuance of its service in 
this field. After careful consideration, however, the Trustees decided 
to institute, in consultation with the National Institute of Adult 
Education and other bodies concerned, an enquiry into the present 
state of book provision for adult education classes, with a view to 
considering how far the type and extent of the Library’s services 
required modification. Before taking this course, the Trustees had 
studied expressions of opinion from many organisations concerned, 
including the following: the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Central Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes, the Associa- 
tion of Tutors in Adult Education, the Universities Council for Adult 


* For the background to the issue of the Recommendations, see Recommendations 
on Library Co-operation, p. 1, available free of charge from the National Central 
Library, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 
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Education, the Association of Education Committees, and the 
Association of University Teachers. 

A Conference attended by representatives of the various organisa- 
tions concerned and of the library profession was held in December, 
1954, to consider the most useful and convenient methods of con- 
ducting the enquiry. The task of making detailed investigations was 
entrusted to a small committee consisting of Mr H. E. Poole 
(Workers’ Educational Association) [Chairman]; Mr J. P. 
Carruthers (Association of Tutors in Adult Education); Miss F. E. 
Cook and Mr F. M. Gardner (National Central Library); Mr A. J. 
Hatley (Association of University Teachers); Mr E. M. Hutchinson 
(National Institute of Adult Education); Mr T. Kelly (Universities 
Council for Adult Education); Mr J. E. Mason (Association of 
Education Committees); and Mr R. H. Hill [Secretary]. On the 
basis of the committee’s findings, the Conference at a second meeting 
in March, 1956, adopted the following report and recommendations. 


PROCEDURE 


One difficulty which had long been felt in the Adult Class Depart- 
ment of the National Central Library* was the absence of exact 
knowledge as to how far the needs of adult education students had 
been met from public library and extra-mural sources. The requests 
received at the Library from over the country appeared to be very 
uneven, and local activity and interest, on the part of libraries and 
adult class organisations and tutors, seemed to vary considerably. 
From a number of areas no requests for books were received at all, 
but there was nothing to indicate that the needs of classes in those 
areas were in fact being met from local sources. 

In order to establish a clear picture of the position, the investigating 
committee set out to collect information on the needs and problems 
of tutors and organisers of classes, as well as of libraries. They wished 
also to ascertain whether a wider field existed for co-operation and 
development in the use of existing library resources, and whether any 
modification in the use of the Adult Class Department of the Library 


‘was required. They decided accordingly to issue a questionnaire to 


tutors of adult“classes of every type, and another to municipal and 
county libraries. Since it was not practicable to cover the whole 
country, the enquiry was limited in the first instance to the geographi- 


* The types of class assisted by the Library are those part-time classes which are 
non-vocational and which are not studying for examinations. 
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cal counties of Lancashire and Nottinghamshire—areas which 
happened to be well represented on the committee and in which it 
seemed likely that there would be interesting differences in the 
pattern and use of book provision. 

About 400 questionnaires were issued to tutors. They were sent 
to tutors of all adult classes of ten meetings or over, extra-mural or 
WEA, meeting during the Spring Term, 1955. Of those sent to extra- 
mural tutors, about 85 per cent were returned, and of those sent to 
WEA tutors, a smaller proportion. Tutors were asked for informa- 
tion on the type of class, the number, source, and adequacy of the 
books supplied, and the contribution received from public libraries; 
and for lists of the works they had recommended for reading in 
connection with each course. These lists were sent with the second 
questionnaire to all public libraries in the two areas concerned. 67 
copies were sent out, of which 49 were returned. Public libraries were 
asked for information as to the classes by which they were approached, 
the bodies which forwarded the applications, the number of books 
supplied by them, the length of loan, reasons for non-lending, their 
policy as to purchase, offers of alternative books, and co-operation 
with extra-mural librarians and with tutors, as well as for their 
general comments. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The replies to the questions addressed to tutors and librarians, 
whose help was readily given and much appreciated, have produced 
a body of useful information, and although it is recognised that 
conditions vary in different parts of the country, it is felt that many of 
the points emerging from this enquiry are sufficiently representative 
to justify the making of a number of general recommendations. 

In the two areas examined, there are four extra-mural departments 
concerned—Manchester and Liverpool; Nottingham and Sheffield 
—each with its own library under the supervision of a part-time 
librarian. Each has a considerable stock, of which it appears that 
about one-third is issued annually for class use. As far as possible 
every class is provided for. The four corresponding WEA Districts, 
have no independent library resources. Speaking generally, in the 
two Lancashire Districts, where in addition to the County Library 
there is a large number of County Borough and Municipal Borough 
Libraries, the initiative is left to the tutors who are advised to ap- 
proach the local public library. Should the public library be unable 
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to help, recourse may be had to the National Central Library. In 
Nottinghamshire, where there are fewer public libraries, WEA 
District Officers are able to put the classes easily into touch with the 
County Library services where their needs are met. 

The returns indicate that extra-mural departments rely to a large 
extent on their own resources, though even they depend for con- 
siderable nelp on the public libraries and the National Central 
Library; the WEA Districts rely mainly on public library provision 
and the National Central Library, with some help from extra-mural 
libraries. In general the supply available to extra-mural classes is 
markedly superior in quantity and quality to that available to WEA 
classes. 

Individual tutors’ reports on the supply of books vary enormously. 
A large number report that they have found the supply excellent, 
or at least adequate. There are, however, far too many classes where 
the supply of books is reported to be either non-existent or totally 
inadequate. In these cases recourse has to be had to private borrowing 
or purchase, which does not go far to remedy the position. The most 
serious shortages are in WEA classes meeting in the areas of the 
smaller library authorities. According to the evidence received, more 
than three-quarters of the public library supply in both Lancashire 
and Nottinghamshire has come from the County Libraries. 

The specific shortages mentioned by tutors are chiefly of multiple 
copies of literature texts, especially of modern works; up-to-date 
works on current affairs; Government publications; expensive text- 
books (often American) on psychology, sociology, and science; 
musical scores; illustrated works on art; works on out-of-the-way 
subjects such as Welsh Literature and Architecture; and out-of-print 
works on such subjects as Local History and the History of the 
Theatre.* 

Consultation between tutors and public libraries seems to have 
been neither so extensive nor so effective as one could wish. Extra- 
mural tutors are in the main disposed to leave the whole business to 


_ the Department Librarian. This is a pity, since the few who have 


taken the trouble to consult the local librarian, either directly or 
through the class secretary, have often been rewarded with the most 
generous assistance, not only by the loan of books, but also by special 


* The National Central Library does not provide the following categories: books in 
int at 8s. 6d. or less, modern fiction, multiple copies, popular travel works, local 
istory, musical scores, periodicals and annual publications, works in foreign languages. 
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arrangements for the reservation of books, the circulation of special 
lists, and so on. 

WEA tutors have perforce sought the assistance of public libraries 
much more frequently, sometimes with the same happy results, but 
sometimes to meet only disappointment. Unfortunately, where the 
public library fails to help, application to the National Central 
Library often comes too late for any substantial help to be given, 
especially in a terminal course. 

The major difficulty is that many libraries have not a sufficient 
stock to make long-term loans practicable. In spite of this, a number 
of libraries, even quite small ones, have succeeded in giving most 
valuable help by making full use of regional and NCL sources, but 
others have seemed unwilling to regard the provision of books for 
adult classes as a library responsibility, and this atitude in turn has 
discouraged tutors from seeking assistance even where it might be 
forthcoming. 

Replies to the questionnaire circulated to public libraries indicate 
that by far the greatest number of applications come from the WEA, 
though there is a disquieting number of libraries at which none are 
received at all. Judging from the specific lists, it is evident that the 
number of volumes issued annually to adult class organisations is 
low, and there is considerable evidence of reluctance to impound 
books for the period of a course or for anything more than a library’s 
normal period of loan. 

There is no direct evidence that knowledge on the part of public 
librarians of a supplementary source of supply at the National Central 
Library affects their policy to any extent. In few cases is there any 
special fund available to the public librarian for adult class provision, 
but in some cases books are bought (mainly single copies) specifically 
in response to tutors’ requests. Only a limited attempt seems to be 
made to supply classes with books which are not within the scope 
of the National Central Library. In a number of cases, if books 
requested are not in stock, librarians offer alternatives which are in 
the library. Some libraries do not appear to make it known to tutors 
that applications which the libraries themselves cannot satisfy may 
be passed on to the National Central Library. 

Replies to the question how far local provision has been improved 
as a result of co-operation with extra-mural libraries or personal 
contact with tutors were disappointing. While a number of replies 
left no doubt of the views of librarians that personal contact was the 
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only satisfactory basis for co-operation, there was little to show that 
tutors do approach the libraries to any extent. Even where an approach 
was made, it was often not in time for effective help to be given. 
This last point indicates a real difficulty. Early application for books 
is a most important factor from the librarian’s point of view, but 
only in a minority of cases can the demand be known a long time 
in advance of classes. This is particularly so with WEA classes, 
in which most of the difficulty about book supply arises. None the 
less the committee were convinced that with a little care and fore- 
thought the position could be greatly improved. Tutors should at 
least ask for basic books at an early stage in the planning of a class 
and then forward details on the number required and on supple- 
mentary books later. 

In the light of the information laid before it by the investigating 
committee, ihe Conference has come to the following conclusions, 
which it feels are likely to be valid over a much wider field than the 
two areas surveyed: 


1. That, while the provision of books at present achieved would 
appear to be moderately adequate, there are far too many cases, 
especially WEA classes in the areas of small library authorities, 
where the supply is seriously inadequate. 


2. That where the supply is adequate it could often be even better 
if full advantage were taken of the help available from public 
libraries. Where the Education Committee of the area can help 
to facilitate this provision, a great part of the problem might 


be solved. 


3. That where the supply is inadequate the deficiency arises less 
from the lack of books or machinery for securing them, than 
from failure to make effective use of the machinery that exists. 
Contact between tutors and public libraries is too little and too 
late, and the existence of the National Central Library as a 
source of supply when the public library is unable to lend is 
not nearly widely enough known. 


RECOMMENDATIONS* 


The provision of an adequate and varied supply of books is 
essential in all branches of education and particularly in adult educa- 
tion. It is, therefore, recommended: 


* Services Education courses might also profit from the same procedure. 
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. That all public libraries should consider how best they can help 
adult education groups with the provision of books, and 
that the possibility of co-operation between local education 
authorities and public libraries be explored. 


. That the bodies responsible for adult education be asked to 
take the initiative in arranging consultations with the public 
library authorities, with a view to determining for each area 
the most speedy and efficient machinery for securing the books 
needed. It is suggested that regional conferences on a county 
basis for general discussion of the issues involved might be a 
useful first step in such consultations. 


. That the adult class provision of the National Central Library 
should continue as it is an indispensable source of supply which 
should be adjusted and developed from time to time in accord- 
ance with the needs of public and extra-mural libraries. 


. That each Responsible Body be asked to communicate to tutors, 
class secretaries and others concerned, the arrangements for 
book supply in its area, as well as information about the services 
of the National Central Library. 


. That the Responsible Bodies be also asked to see that public 
libraries are informed at as early a stage as possible of the 
likely needs of prospective classes. It would be particularly 
helpful if in the case of continuing classes notice could be given 
before the summer vacation. 


. That Extra-Mural Departments which have substantial libraries _ 
be asked to consider the possibility of making their resources 
available under due safeguards as a supplementary source of 
supply for classes organised by the WEA. 

. That the Association of Education Committees, the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, the County Councils Association, 
and the Responsible Bodies be informed of the Recommenda- 
tions adopted. 

. That these Recommendations, when approved, be forwarded 
to the Ministry of Education. 
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THE FRANKFURT CONFERENCE OF THE 
GERMAN VOLKSHOCHSCHULEN, 
OCTOBER, 1956 


by J. H. Matthews 
Vice-President of N.1.A.E. 


aternal representatives from other countries, was “The Human 

Being in the Modern Social Order’, and the relevant responsi- 
bilities thereto of the adult education movement. The subject was 
treated in a wide-ranging way, by three eminent professors and a 
well-known Catholic publicist, in four conference sessions which 
dealt respectively with the social, anthropological, political and 
religious aspects of the main theme. There was in addition a group 
discussion session, but no questions or discussion following the 
lectures. The specific problem was what responsibility those engaged 
in adult education ought to feel, and what contributions they could 
make to correcting the heavy imbalance in which our highly techni- 
cal mass society has placed the individual. 

The conference concluded with a public session in the St. Paul’s 
Church, the historic meeting place of the 1848 German Parliament. 
Here, with prologue and epilogue of music by Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, there were public declarations about adult education and its 
problems and possibilities by eminent speakers, all of whom were 
aware of the significance of the basic theme of the conference. The 
whole conference added up to an academic and oratorical tour de 
force, but was in fact a good deal more than this. Why? 

The German adult education movement is not only right on its 
feet again after twelve years of Nazism and the collapse of 1945, but 
it has in addition a record of ten years of achievement behind it 
which engenders a great deal of confidence. A significant thing about 
the conference was the way in which this achievement was taken for 
granted and attention concentrated on the function of adult educa- 


T= theme of this conference, attended by 200 delegates and by 
fr 


" tion in this new mid-twentieth century society with its world charac- 


ter, and its miass organisation, and its fearful technical power. There 
was no attempt to say ‘we are just providers of education and cul- 
ture’, there was instead a felt need to see adult education as a means 
of giving to men and women a healthy and satisfying place in this 
rapidly developing social order; and to do this for them as indi- 
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viduals with leisure, as workers, as citizens, and as morally responsi- 
ble persons. 


The conference had been called by the Deutsches Volkshochschul- 
verband (DVV) which links together the various Land federations of 
local Volkshochschulen, among which the Saar is now included. 
The President of the DVV, Herr Hellmut Becker, could speak at 
the public gathering of 1,000 Volkshochschulen (Adult Evening 
Institutes), and 4,000 branch centres in small towns and villages, in 
which adult education is now carried on, and in which some 50,000 
classes are provided. The latter figure must be corrected for purposes 
of comparison with our own adult education because it includes a 
large proportion, possibly fifty per cent., of classes outside our cate- 
gory of liberal adult education, and it is also a grand total of the 
classes held in each of the three semesters into which the year is 
divided. But the score is a good one by any standards. In addition 
single lectures, etc., attracted some five million attendances. 


The conference was not at all concerned with the day to day 
problems of the organisation of adult education although they were 
referred to in the speeches at the public gathering in appeals for 
better finance, for more special buildings, increased facilities for the 
training of teachers, and more places for residential adult education. 
It should be added that there are 22 residential Volkshochschulen 
(Heimvolkshochschulen) directly linked with the Land federations 
and thus to the DVV. The conference was in fact setting its sights 
for aim and policy and setting them high. It was notable that, 
although so much of the work of the Volkshochschulen is in the kind 
of vocational an@ general education covered by our own Evening 
Institutes, the conference lectures and speeches were addressed to 
the responsibilities of adult education in the social and cultural 
studies. 


The English observer necessarily asks questions about the relative 
value of the German pattern of organisation of adult education as 
compared with our own. The local German unit, the Volkshoch- 
schule, with its feeling of-independence and autonomy and, yes, its 
sense of being part of a national movement, couples the advantages 
of being an integral part of the local community with the possibility 
of an associated Land organisation to deal with the Land Ministry 
of Education and to provide a means of discussing both organisational 
coverage and matters of common concern on the pedagogic side. 
And at federal level there is the now firmly established Deutsches 
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Volkshochschulverband concerned with consultation about develop- 
ment policy and the formulation of aims, and able to give adult 
education and the organs which provide it a place in public know- 
ledge and esteem and in the consciences of governments. 

All this is possible while leaving a great deal of scope for local 
responsibility, initiative and experiment, and the pattern of organisa- 
tion is obviously viable and vigorous in the German environment. 
It is a traditional pattern which has been developed to provide a 
broadly unified movement with a good coverage in town and country. 

The conference was almost wholly professional in its representa- 
tion, there was no student element and no common councillors in 
any numbers. There were a few trade union officials concerned with 
trade union education and with the relationship of their movement 
to the Volkshochschulen. The universities as such have no important 
functional relationship with the Volkshochschulen, but are interested 
in the pedagogics of adult education and able to provide guidance for 
policy and purpose through interested individuals as the choice of 
lecturers showed. There seemed to be no urgent concern in the con- 
ference itself, about a radical change in the character of the university 
relationship. 

The place of the Volkshochschule in the local community and the 
support given by the local authority, combined with the regional 
pattern of German educational administration, secures the status of 
the Volkshochschulen in relation to the state system of education. 
The trade unions, with their own well-developed provision for the 
training of their functionaries, are content to work with the Volks- 
hochschulen for more general purposes, supplemented in some parts 
of Germany by the ‘Arbeit und Leben’ arrangement which enables 
some special provision for workers education to be made under 
Volkshochschulen auspices. 

The place of the universities is much less clear, even to the universi- 
ties themselves; but any developments (and there is experiment) must 
be expected to differ appreciably from those in this country because 
of the radically different German conditions. It is clear from the 


‘ Volkshochschulen side that more university help in the philosophy 


and the pedapogics of adult education in practical experiment and in 
the training of teachers will be welcome, and to this the universities 
are responding. 

One of the matters to which German adult education is now pay- 
ing special attention is the effect of divergent intellectual and cul- 
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tural developments in Eastern and Western Germany and the 
obstacles to unification which may thus be created. This mainly con- 
cerns the outlook of the younger generation of Germans and specific 
efforts are now being made in Volkshochschulen programmes to 
develop a critical understanding of the ideologies currently taught 
in Eastern Germany and of the need in Western Germany to realise 
democracy as a way of life as well as a form of government. The 
attention being paid to ‘overall German questions’ is of course an 
aspect of the deep emotional response to the problem of German 
re-unification. 


The President called attention in his address to the need for main- 
taining the wide range of adult education already being provided, 
but warned against the danger of using the Volkshochschule merely 
as a miscellaneous educational warehouse, and the danger of offering 
diluted cultural education. A former chairman of the DVV was 
quoted as saying ‘people no longer live in their work but on their 
work and after their work’, to point the responsibilities of adult 
education in promoting an understanding of the economic system 
on the one hand, and the right use of leisure on the other. Much else 
was said that is familiar in our own discussions of adult education. 
Adult education must be voluntary, and must be free of examina- 
tions. The most important instrument of adult education is the 
tutorial group (Arbeitsgemeinschaft). If a main function of the 
Volkshochschule is to help the individual to find a significant place 
in the modern social order, their programmes, no matter how wide 
their range, must be weighted with this central purpose and must 
eschew provincialism; and it is in this connection that discussion at 
Land and Federal level should go on amongst those responsible for 
programme building. 

Some things said, almost as asides, indicated either weaknesses or 
problems. Semi-educated gossip, particularly about cultural matters, 
is to be avoided. The heritage of the German educational tradition in 
the speech distinction between the educated and the relatively unedu- 
cated must be overcome and not maintained as a source of division 
in adult education. Adult education can react, to mutual advantage, 
on the people from schools and universities who participate; it is a 
good experience for those who can be enticed out of their ivory tower 
to discuss with others what is happening around them and what is 
stirring in people’s minds. Tutorial group provision for the responsi- 
ble minority is vitally important, popular lectures for large audiences 
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are unavoidable as part of the total programme. The justification for 
the vocational classes arranged by most Volkshochschulen is that 
young men and women may thereby be brought into close contact 
with wider educational interests and so avoid the dangers with which 
a narrowly technical education threatens society. 

Enough has been said to indicate the breadth of the conference 
survey and the range of the matters dealt with. At the end of the 
President’s address to the public gathering there was a plea for more 
money for adult education coupled with the claim that it must 
remain, with other organs of German cultural life, a fully self- 
governing institution because that is felt to be the condition of its 
life and health. For the British observer this provoked a query—what 
is the place of the lay element?—Presumably Democracy (it must 
have a capital letter here) as a form of government requires that a 
dominant and broadly based lay element shall activate it, otherwise 
it is not viable. Is this also an essential condition of a democratic self- 
governing adult education? The Germans are aware of this question 
and its iniportance; they find the answer difficult in practice. But 
having come to this judgement about the German situation I left 
the conference wondering whether our own strong trend towards 
professional influence or even dominance in adult education has not 
already seriously undermined our own democratic tradition and 
whether this was not due to the weakening of our clarity of purpose 
just in the scope of the main Frankfurt conference theme. 
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OXFORD AND WORKING CLASS 
EDUCATION A CENTURY AGO 
by H. P. Smith 
Tutorial Secretary, Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 


E will shortly be celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
V) V historic report on Oxford and Working Class Education. 
Not only did this establish the tutorial classes, but in so 
doing it involved the state, the universities and the WEA in a work- 
ing alliance by which the foundations of a public structure of adult 
education were laid. The subsequent rise of the extra-mural boards 
has tended to obscure the contribution of the other partners to the 
work. It is only fair that we should remind ourselves that the Oxford 
report was the outcome of a variety of different forces which had 
long been gathering way. Not the least of these was the succession 
of working class students through the years. The effortless superiority 
of universities is so deceiving that, unless we are always ready to 
make a point of the working class contribution, its significance is 
liable to be missed. 

The problem of getting the story in balance is there from the very 
beginning. The accepted legend is that the man responsible for 
initiating the idea of extra-mural studies was William Sewell, Senior 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, who propounded it in a memor- 
andum to the Vice-Chancellor of that university in 1850. It is an old 
tale which goes back to the earliest days; it appears in the book which 
Mackinder collaborated with Sadler to produce in 1890 under the 
intriguing title of University Extension, Has It a Future; it is taken 
up again in that first chapter of the 1919 Adult Education Report, 
which still remains outstanding as a history of the movement; and 
it is repeated as gospel in the reprint of this which the National 
Institute has just published under the name of Design for 
Democracy. Sewell called his memorandum ‘Suggestions for the 
Extension of the University’, and when the Oxford Extension Lec- 
tures Committee in due course adopted it as the original proposal 
for its work, university extension was only just beginning to have 
some relevance to adult education. The phrase has meant different 
things at different times. It would seem from a reading of Sewell’s 
text that what he had in mind was the provision by Oxford (and 
Cambridge) of local facilities to serve an undergraduate population 
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of external students throughout the country. ‘Wherever its institu- 
tions were planted’ he wrote ‘the immediate residents would be pro- 
vided with the opportunity of completing the education of their 
sons, without parting with them from under their own roof’. That 
is not adult education, yet the myth that Sewell was the first to give 
us the vision of university leadership in this field is still being proga- 
gated. 

It is interesting to note, on the other hand, how little has ever been 
written about the classes for working men which were being pro- 
moted at Oxford within this same period. Save for the absence of 
affiliated societies, the Oxford Working Men’s Educational Institu- 
tion of a hundred years ago looks rather like a proto-type, in its mode 
of organisation, of a WEA branch today. In both cases there is the 
same distinction between the membership dues which go to the 
providing body and the class fees. Both of them also make a similar 
provision for the freedom of the students to select their subjects, and 
this must have been a refreshing experience in the middle of last 
century, when even the founder of the London Working Men’s 
College, which was ‘the new model’ of adult education for that age, 
was too authoritarian to take this dangerous road to democracy, and 
gave an emphatic lead against it. 

The following is a transcript of a printed paper issued by the 
Institution and dated March 2gth, 1856. I have set it out in full 
because it deserves to be saved from oblivion, and may have some 
special points of interest at the present time. 


OXFORD WORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

The object of this Institution is to afford an opportunity for the Improvement 
of the Education of Working Men. It was thought, that among so numerous 
a class, a considerable number would be found earnestly desirous of such 
knowledge and intellectual culture as is necessary for the proper discharge of 
the various duties of life. 

The Committee have the satisfaction of recording that the success of the 
Institution, so far, has surpassed their most sanguine expectations; 250 names 
are already enrolled as members, and the following Classes are in successful 
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‘ Name of Class Teacher Students Term 
Chemistry ~-- N. S. Maskelyne, Esq., 32 2s. 6d. 
Wadham College. 
Anatomy — Dowson, Esq., Anat. Mus., 15 1s, 6d. 
Christ Church. 
Mathematics H. S. Smith, Esq., 15 ts. od. 


Balliol College. 
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English T. W. Jex-Blake, Esq., 37 Is. od. 

Composition Queen’s College. 

Botany Maxwell Masters, Esq., 23 Is. od. 
Botanic Gardens. 

Elementary Mr Joseph Taylor. 63 Is. od. 

Drawing 

English and Mr Andrews 42 Is. od. 

Latin Grammar 

French Language Mr Fielitz 37 3s. od. 

Advanced Drawing Mr Richardson 12 2s. 6d. 


In addition to this, a general Lecture is delivered in the Council Chamber, 
on Saturday evenings, open to all Members of the Institution. Those delivered 
during the first term were as follows: 

MR ROBERT THOMAS, ‘On the Lower Forms of Organic Life’, Illustrated by 
Diagrams from specimens found in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

MR JOSEPH TAYLOR, ‘On the Philosophy of Pictures’, Illustrated by Diagrams. 

MR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, ‘On British North America, and on the advantages 
offered to British Emigrants’. 

J. H. BRIDGES, ESQ., Oriel College, ‘On the Meaning and Purpose of History’. 

REV J. P. TWEED, M.A., Exeter College, Readings from Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant 
of Venice’. 

G. C. BRODERICK, ESQ., Merton College, ‘On the Historical Interest of Physical 
Geography’. 

REV G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Exeter College, Two Lectures ‘on the Historical Interest 
of the Recent Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon’. 

MR JOSEPH TAYLOR, ‘On the Manufacture of Porcelain’. 


Full of encouragement and promise as these results are, the Committee would 
be still more gratified to see a larger number of Mechanics and Labourers avail 
themselves of these advantages, provided as they are for their benefit. Let no 
man think himself too poor, or too ignorant to attend; the only qualification 
required is a desire to learn; neither is a suit of broadcloth necessary. Mechanics 
with their assistants, and Labouring Men in their plain clothes, will be most 
cordially welcomed, and the Committee will spare no pains to adapt the 
teaching of the Institution to their wants, and will endeavour to form classes 
in any subject which they may desire to study. But for such persons above the 
age of sixteen years, as may not have had the advantage of any, or of but a 
very limited education, a School will be formed to teach Spelling, Reading, 
- Writing, and the first four rules of Arithmetic. When ten names are enrolled, 
the school will commence, and will meet on Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock, 
in Nixon’s School Room. The fee will be 1s. for a term of twelve weeks. 

The Committee refer with gratitude to the earnest labours and brotherly 
solicitude shown by those gentlemen of the University, and other persons, who 
have given their services gratuitously for the instruction of members of the 
Institution; and also to the Corporate authorities of the City, for the prompt 
and liberal manner in which they granted the free use of the City Buildings 
for their accommodation. 
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On their own part the Committee have only to say, that having accepted the 
duties of their office with a sense of the responsibility attached to it, they are 
determined to do everything in their power to make the Institution useful and 
permanent. 

Future success depends on the working men themselves. It is their Institution, 
and it is for them to secure and extend its objects, by joining the School, or by 
enrolling themselves either in new Classes or in those at present in operation. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members, and joining any of the Classes or the 
School, may obtain Tickets of membership, 1s. each, or enrol their names, by 
applying to the Librarian at the Public Library; to Mr Robert Castle, Secretary; 
Mr Robert Thomas, 52 Holywell Street; to Messrs Thomas Tomkins, Up- 
holsterer, and A. Mathews, Engraver, Magdalen Street. 

A Meeting of the members of the Institution, with teachers and friends, will 
take place in the Council Chamber, on Friday, April 11th at 8 o’clock, which 
all persons who intend becoming members are particularly requested to attend. 


Committee 
N. S. Maskelyne, Esq. H. S. Smith, Esq. 
J. H. Bridges, Esq. J. W. Jex-Blake, Esq. 
— Dowson, Esq. Maxwell Masters, Esq. 
Mr Joseph Taylor Mr Thomas Tomkins 
Mr Joseph Castle Mr A. Mathews 
Mr William Denyer Mr Andrews 
Mr Joseph Faulkner Mr William Watkins 
Mr Peter Douling Mr George Edwards 
Mr William Lambert Mr Alex. Campbell 

Treasurer 

Mr Robert Thomas 
Secretary 


Mr Robert Castle 
March 2gth, 1856. 
RULES 
I. That this Institution be called, ‘The Oxford Working Men’s Educa- 
tional Institution’. 

II. That the Institution be governed by a Committee of fourteen persons, 
with power to add to their number: five to form a quorum. 

ill. | That the qualification of Members be the payment of One Shilling 
Entrance Fee, yearly, and such Fees as may be determined upon for the 
Classes the Pupil may wish to join. All Fees to be paid in advance. 

{V. That the mode of instruction be by the study of special subjects in 
Classes, and by Lectures open to the whole of the Members. 

V. That the Committee have power to determine the minimum number, 
and the Fees to be paid, for eacia Class. 

VI. That all Accounts be audited, and the Committee elected, annually in 
November, on a day to be fixed by the Committee. Any Member of the 
Institution to be eligible for election on the Committee. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


The Institute has for distribution to libraries which-may request them 
various copies of Plebs published between 1915 and 1940. In a few cases, 
bound volumes are available; for some years, there are complete but 
unbound volumes; the majority are miscellaneous issues. 

The Editor suggests that attention should be specially called to a classic 
of adult education which has recently been added to the Library: The 
Education of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N by Leonard Q. Ross. ‘Punch’ 
described the book as: ‘An account of the efforts of Mr Parkhill, English 
teacher in the American Night Preparatory School for Adults, to modify 
Mr Kaplan’s brilliantly original syntax and correct his reckless pro- 
nunciation. It is conceivable that to those unacquainted with Mr Kaplan 
there do not seem to be many comic possibilities in this theme; but they 
are wrong.’ Hyman Kaplan first made his appearance in The New 
Yorker more than twenty years ago. American adult educators are still 
teaching classes of the foreign born. For these teachers and others, the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators in the U.S. (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) issues two stimulating 
publications: Aids/Helps (Aids for teachers of adults; Helps for teachers 
of the foreign born) and Swap Shop (for administrators; adult education 
ideas from here and there). NAPSAE is a department of the National 
Education Association and an affiliate of the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. Neither publication is a very pretentious job; both are full of 
practical ideas. Why not stop in at the NIAE Library and have a look 
at them? 

The Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. (743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois) has an extensive publishing program. Regular 
readers of this journal will have seen references from time to time to its 
professional journal Adult Education (not to be confused with our own 
quarterly or that of the quarterly recently started by the Council of Adult 
Education in Melbourne) and its more lively Adult Leadership (published 
for its general membership monthly, except in July and August). Selected 
articles from Adult Leadership are re-published in the Leader’s Digest 
series, Number 3 of which has recently appeared. Many of these reprints 
are illustrated and here and there in the volume one finds the amusing 
cartoons by Cissie, especially those about Dr Doomuch, which appear 
regularly in Adult Leadership. 

The Library contains several examples of self-improvement books from 
the nineteenth century. One of these, published in Liverpool in 1808, is 
The/Self Instructor,/or|/ Young Man’s Best Companion;/being/an intro- 
duction to all the various branches/of useful/learning and knowledge 
(and this title goes on for another 17 lines). The following extracts from 
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this 600-page work may be useful in this time of international confusions. 


‘Though there is a great variety of complexions, or colours of the 
skin in different parts of the world, yet they may all be reduced to 
four; namely, the white, the black, the tawny, and the red. . . All 
the Americans, except the Eskimaux, are red, which appears more or 
less bright, according to their different manner of living, and being 
exposed more or less to the inclemency of the air: besides, it is almost 
an universal custom to daub themselves over with bear’s grease, or oil, 
which in some measure, conceals their real complexion; therefore it 
is no wonder that travellers have affirmed that their coiour is olive. 
But where they are more civilised, and have been prevailed upon to 
clothe themselves, they are all of a bright red copper-colour; and, 
which is very remarkable, have no hair on any part of their bodies, 
except their heads, where it is black and coarse, like horse-hair. Some 
have observed, that they employ their women to pull off their beards 
by the roots; and in this most geographers have blindly copied each 
other. However, it is now well known, from the relations of the most 
intelligent and curious travellers, who have been in different parts of 
America, that they have not the least sign of a beard; and therefore 
they could not be deprived of them in this manner. Besides, we have had 
Americans here in England, whose beards must have appeared, if 
they ever had any; because if you pluck up as many hairs by the roots 
as you please, they will all grow again, which every one has it in his 
power to experience.’ 

‘Russia. . . The inhabitants, in general, are robust, well-shaped, and 
of a pretty good complexion. They are great eaters, and very fond of 
brandy; they use bathing, but smoke no tobacco, lest the smoke should 
dishonour the images of the saints, which they have in great veneration: 
however, they take a great deal of snuff, made of the tobacco brought 
from the Ukraine. They were formerly the most ignorant, brutish 
people in the world, and many of them are now little better. Formerly 
no Russians were seen in other countries, and they seldom or never 
sent ambassadors to foreign courts: but now the gent!emen are more 
polite, and study the interests of different nations. Their armies are 
always very numerous. . . The dress of the women is the reverse of 
the men, both in fashion and colour; every part of it being as short 
and tight as decency will allow, and very gaudy. It is exactly the same 


‘ with that of the Highland women in Scotland; both have the short 


jacket, the striped petticoat, and the tartan plaid; and both too in 
general have a napkin rolled around their head. The Russian women 
are, however, far more elegant and rich in their attire; nor is gold 
lace wanting to set off their charms, any more than the art of painting.’ 


* * * 
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Senator Donald Cameron, a leading figure in Canadian adult education, 
called on his way home from the UNESCO Conference in New Delhi. He 
now writes ‘I was also interested in seeing your library of books on Adult 
Education and I think this represents a very useful and substantial achieve- 
ment on the part of your organisation’. Equally unsolicited, we are told 
by a staff member of an organisation which recently held a meeting in 
the Library that one of those present during an interval, after examining 
our collection, said in amazement, ‘These seem to be mostly books on 
education!’ He was told that he was in the Library of the National 
Institute of Adult Education. Some time later, after further perusal of 
the titles on our shelves, he remarked, ‘They don’t seem to get very far away 
from adult education, do they?’ Which, to a professional librarian, seems 


to be a beautiful compliment. B.A. 


{ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF DRAMA ASSOCIATIONS 

The report of the eleventh annual meeting last September conveys an 
enthusiasm which percolates through the condensed accounts of talks 
and discussions. The results achieved by some of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Conference, often in discouraging circumstances, are striking. 

The Conference began at the beginning, so to speak, with a survey of 
school dramatic work which illustrated the development of dramatic 
sense. Very small children enjoy ‘playing stories’; at junior school indi- 
vidual play develops into social play, and group activity takes on more 
significance; from then onwards, play can be led gradually towards 
acting. An interesting account was given of work in schools in a rural 
area and on the outskirts of a large northern town near new housing 
estates. 

Following demonstrations of drama with juniors and in secondary 
schools, the Conference turned its attention to the relationship between 
school and adult drama. Mr S. Harvey, County Drama Adviser for 
Northumberland, said that, having been a teacher, he always approached 
adult drama by the way of the class-room. He saw great value in miming, 
movement and dramatisation. Continuity was necessary in education, 
and when he came across a group of women who had taken courses in 
improvisation and wanted him to recommend them a play, he recom- 
mended instead the kind of work done in schools. One such group had 
performed, unscripted, the story of the local townswomen’s guild. 

After discussing the demonstrations they had seen, and a business 
session, Miss Gwynneth Thurburn, Principal of the Central School of 
Speech and Drama, spoke on the Problem of Speech in the Community. 
The main object of teaching good speech was to help the person con- 
cerned to express his personality. There were only two good reasons why 
people ought to change their speech: if their local accent was so strong 
as to make them unintelligible outside their immediate neighbourhood, 
or for professional reasons as in the case of telephonists. 

Miss Rosa Ewing, Mr W. J. Cox and Mr C. Whyte, County Drama 
Advisers for Somerset, Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, reviewed experi- 
mental work in their districts. In Somerset, a Guild cf Playwrights had 


. been formed, and after three years had about forty meibers. The Guild 


organised discyssion weekends for playwrights with groups of players, 
set up experimental groups in which members of clubs helped the play- 
wright by play-readings, and ran a portfolio service sending plays to 
clubs and groups. The County Library had bound some of the plays. 
A festival grew out of a playwrights’ competition and had been running 
for eight years. 
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Mr. Cox gave an account of steps taken to improve the standard of 
performance of amateur dramatic clubs and similar groups in 
Gloucestershire. Festivals provided a means of appraisal, though clubs 
tended to use their best players and producers for these, and criticism in 
consequence did not apply to the work of the club as a whole. A better 
means was the visiting of groups by two advisers, who could discuss 
productions from their respective points of view and share responsibility. 
Criticism was given after each performance on every aspect of the pro- 
duction, and at the end of the season all the groups which had taken 
part were given a brief summary of the productions seen. A marking 
system had been evolved, which resulted in the raising of standards of 
choice of play and performance. At the end of the year societies received 
their marks, together with the average marks for the whole season, so 
that they could tell whether they were above or below average in any 
respect. Average and highest marks had both gone up. 

Mr. Whyte described courses he had organised in Derbyshire primarily 
for groups with little dramatic experience rather than for those accus- 
tomed to competing in festivals. These had proved that thirty or so 
people would come together and work hard for a week, produce some- 
thing fit to be seen at the end of it and delight an audience too. 

School dramatic work; the relation between adolescent and adult 
drama; practical demonstrations; speech training; experimental work: 
all these topics were covered, with lively discussion, in two days of what 
must have been pretty hard work. No amateurishness here. j.c. 


MINISTRY COURSE IN FURTHER EDUCATION 


The Ministry of Education is holding its third Short Course in 
Further Education, under the direction of a strong group of HMIs, at 
Ashridge, from June 11th to 20th, 1957. It is designed for Heads and 
Teachers of Evening Institutes, Teachers in Day Continuation Schools 
and Day Release Classes, Youth Leaders and Organisers and Community 
Centre Wardens and Organisers either full-time or part-time. Youth 
Employment Officers will also be welcome in any of the Sections. There 
will be general lectures to the whole Course on different aspects of 
Further Education, daily sectional lectures on current problems, daily 
Discussion Groups. In the Youth Section special attention will be given 
to the problems of the ‘bulge’, and in the County College Section to the 
educational problems of the young unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
After dinner, there will be Voluntary Activities in Local Study, Art and 
Craft, Drama, Physical Activities, Music. Local Study will be mainly 
concerned with Ashridge and neighbourhood. An exhibition of docu- 
ments will be held in the repository of the Public Records Office at 
Ashridge and there will be a tour of National Trust Properties, conducted 
by the Head Ranger. On one afternoon there will be a tour of Hemel 
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Hempstead New Town; otherwise afternoons, between lunch and tea, 
will be free, and, on Sunday, students will be free after lunch. 

In Art and Craft students will get every opportunity for both painting 
and work in different crafts. Drama will consist of dramatic activities at 
the students’ own level, relevant to their normal work. The Physical 
Activities group will observe demonstrations in judo, fencing and basket- 
ball; consider the development of boating and canoeing; be shown films 
of physical recreation and, for those who wish, enjoy some personal 
activity through minor games. In Music, the work will include the 
appreciation and performance of music suitable for youth clubs, evening 
institutes and community centres. No previous knowledge is assumed 
from those taking part. A large collection of books will be available, 
mainly on loan, but with some pamphlets for sale. 

The Course will assemble in time for dinner on June 11th and disperses 
after breakfast on the 20th. The inclusive cost for the nine days apart 
from canteen facilities and private garages is £14. This includes free 
transport to and from Berkhamsted Station, 3% miles away. Applica- 
tion forms (for return by April 15th) can be obtained from the Ministry 
(Teachers Short Courses), 36-38 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


FIRCROFT COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1957-8 


A number of scholarships and bursaries are offered for the academic 
year commencing September 1957. Candidates shou!d be not less than 
20 years of age. If not awarded a scholarship they may be given a place 
on the course and can apply for a grant from their local education 
authorities. 

The object of the course is to enable workers, who have a desire to study 
and a sense of their individual responsibilities as citizens, to benefit from 
a period of study so that they may play a responsible part in the com- 
munity, at their work and in their homes. The absence of examinations 
makes it possible for men to follow their own particular interests within 
the College curriculum, whilst the tutorial system allows of personal 
guidance. No formal academic qualification is required for entry. 

The courses of study include History and Political Studies, Economic 


‘ and Social Studies, including Social and Economic History and Industrial 


Relations, English Language and Literature. There are also opportunities 
to develop understanding and appreciation of music, painting and drama, 
and to learn handicrafts. 

Further information, copies of the prospectus, notes about sources of 
financial assistance, and application forms may be obtained from: 
Tre Warpen, Fircrorr Cotiece, Serty Oak, BirMINGHAM 22. 
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REVIEWS 
THE AMERICAN LyceUM, by C. Bode. (Oxford University Press, 40s.) 


Some day, when the history of English and American adult education 
has been adequately written, it will be an interesting study to trace the 
inter-connections and mutual influences between the two countries. Even 
from what is already known, it is clear that the connections were 
numerous, particularly in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
idea of the mechanics’ and apprentices’ library, for example, was exported 
in 1823 from New York to Liverpool, and contributed to the development 
of the English mechanics* institute; the mechanics’ institute, in its fully 
fledged form, was shortly re-exported to the United States to form one 
of the bases of the highly successful lyceum system; and in the late 1830s 
both the name and the organisation of the lyceum returned to this country, 
where the name attached itself to a new and more popular type of 
mechanics’ institute, while the idea of regional organisation helped to 
stimulate the development of local unions. 

Unfortunately we still lack a great deal of information regarding all 
these developments, and it is therefore particularly gratifying to be able 
to welcome this substantial volume by Professor Carl Bode, of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, on The American Lyceum. Essentially the lyceum was 
the organisation of a town or village for the general education of its 
members. In many cases it began on the basis of mutual instruction, and 
all too often it developed into a society for the provision of celebrity 
lectures. Unlike the English mechanics’ institute, which was long re- 
garded as a Whig and Radical affair, the lyceum was a ‘socially approved 
institution’, with the support of all the local community leaders. Its 
affinity, in fact, is less with the typical mechanics’ institute of the North 
of England, with its strong working-class flavour and its emphasis on 
class instruction, than with its its counterpart in the South, the ‘literary 
and scientific institution’. 

The pioneer of the lyceum was Josiah Holbrook of Connecticut, its 
chief home New England, and from its birth in 1826 until it foundered 
during the Civil War it exercised a most powerful cultural influence, 
especially in the northern and eastern states of the Union. In addition 
to the local lyceums, there was in some places an elaborate superstructure 
of county lyceums and state lyceums. For a few years there was a national 
Lyceum Meeting in New York, and Holbrook even created (on paper) 
a ‘Universal Lyceum’. Professor Bode has had a difficult assignment. He 
has had to bring together a mass of material scattered in research theses 
or local records, and weave the history of hundreds of individual institu- 
tions, large and small, into a smooth-flowing narrative which takes due 
account not only of the broad lines of national development but also of 
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the many variations of local background, circumstances and personalities. 
He has performed his task with distinguished success. TX. 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN AND WORLD AFFAIRS, by Cyril O. Houle 
and Charles A. Nelson. (American Council on Education, 
Washington, xiii, 179 pp. $3.) 


LEARNING COMES OF AGE, by John Walker Powell. (Association Press, 
New York, for the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 


XIV, 225 pp. $3.) 


LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. (The Fund for Adult Education, White 
Plains, New York, 78 pp. Not priced.) 


Dr Houle needs no introduction in Britain. He is a powerful but friendly 
critic of much of our theory and practice in adult education and his own 
thought is founded on experience of a substance and quality that com- 
mands our respect. In this collaboration with Charles Nelson, he provides, 
in relation to a specific field, an analysis which seems to me most fruitful 
in reducing some of our own current dilemmas to manageable terms. 
Who are these ‘Citizens’ to whom adult education (and not only adult 
education in world affairs) is addressed? They are certainly not a homo- 
geneous group in background, capacity and interest. Is it possible to 
reduce infinite variability to manageable proportions—is it possible, is 
it necessary, is it desirable? To all these questions the authors have an 
affirmative answer. Such studies as have been made in this country all 
point to one thing: a general offering of adult education to groups con- 
sisting of self-selected individuals draws only on small minorities from 
a narrow social and occupational sector of the adult population. And 
yet a powerful body of opinion still urges that the quality of the university 
contribution in particular can only be sustained by continuing to do just 
that. 

Houle and Nelson have very definite criteria of what should be the 
nature of the University contribution but they do not see how those 
criteria can be applied in practice without relating their work to reason- 
ably identifiable capacities and purposes—and they would certainly not 
accept ‘workers’ and ‘others’ as the limits of definition. They prefer in 
fact a fourfold classification of ‘Citizen Publics’ made up of: 

— the Inattentive (‘the inert sector . . . so preponderant that it colours 

. . . any picture of the general public which emerges from public 
opinion polls’); 

— the 4*ntive (‘follow with some perception . . . major debates . . . 
as uicy confront the nation’); 

— the Actively Concerned (‘seek opportunities to learn . . . may also 
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be the advocates of a special solution . . . likely to belong to several 
civic organisations and to be leaders in at least one’); 

— the Specialist (‘a citizen too but for him . . . some aspect of the field 
is his occupation . . . competence may lie in his ability to perform 
services or in his comprehensive knowledge’). 

These groupings do not ‘require the rigid separation of each group 
into a segregated programme’ but ‘a single learning activity . . . will 
not be successful unless each of them is kept clearly in mind’. All this 
is close to the conclusions reached by the BBC in the course of their 
further education work in recent years. Its elaboration by the present 
authors in a particular context is very suggestive of the value of 
theoretical analysis in developing practical work. 

The same might well be said of Learning Comes of Age. John Walker 
Powell, writing out of thirty years varied field experience, has pulled 
together the threads of American activity in an astonishing way. Making 
full use of the long series of special studies financed by the Fund for Adult 
Education, he has gone far to justify that elaborate fact-finding operation. 
He refuses to take refuge in definition by negation. He believes that 
there are major areas of concern, in the Quaker sense, in all our lives 
which it is the special business of adult education to help us to interpret 
and enlarge. They are not ‘subjects’ as known to university faculties, 
they centre in membership of a community, in a family, in a vocation, 
on ‘enjoying the world we live in’ and on having good relations with 
others through self-understanding.: 

He is sensitive to the facts of the American scene, critically sympathetic 
and thereby a fine interpreter of aspects of American Adult Education— 
group dynamics, leaderless discussion, packaged programmes—which 
do not find a quick response in this country. He has many memorable 
phrases, none neater perhaps than ‘We need schooling so that we can 
do what we must. We seek education so that we can be what we will’. 
He is very good altogether on ‘doing’ and ‘being’ and the confusion 
introduced into education by failure to distinguish between them. 

His final section “Towards a Structure for Adult Education’ has more 
familiar than unfamiliar notes despite the obvious differences of 
geography, social institutions and educational set-up. The relationship of 
voluntary organisations to universities and public authorities, the in- 
adequacy of tax appropriations, the problem of professional status, are 
all discussed in an intelligible context and the author’s attitude forces 
a re-assessment of our own case. Perhaps I am more impressed because 
I also believe in deliberate planning of agencies and relationships at 
local level, in the crying need for a profession of adult education, and 
that present public spending is dangerously inadequate. 

Professor Houle reappears in good company as one of five contributors 
to Liberal Adult Education; his theme here is “The Development of 
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Leadership’. The President of the Bell Telephone Company describes the 
Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives, sponsored by his com- 
pany in conjunction with the University of Pennsylvania, notable, 
perhaps, more for strength of conviction and scale of operation than for 
novelty. Paul McGhee, Dean of the Division of General Education at 
N.Y. University, proves once again that a snappy title—‘Some problems 
of marketing’—and sparkling writing are not incompatible with care 
for scholarship and serious purpose. R. J. Blakely writes feelingly, as 
always, on “The Free Individual and the Free Society’. These, with a 
more general introduction by Professor Kinney, are five of the main 
addresses to a meeting convened by the Fund for Adult Education to 
review progress of an experiment in promoting liberal adult education 
co-operatively undertaken by nine Universities and Colleges. 
Large-scale operations are almost forced on the Fund by the nature 
of its being. This project and some others suggest that it is achieving 
a clearer view of its own possibilities and thereby eliciting a sharper 


response. E.M.H. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION, by Chris A. De Young. 
Third Edition. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd., 
pp. xvi, 604. 41s. 6d.) 


There are now more then 75 titles in the McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education published in the States. The De Young volume is intended 
primarily for teacher training courses. 

One of the longer chapters is on ‘Education for Out-of-school Youth 
and Adults’, Among the main objectives of youth education in the 
United States, states De Young, is the prevention and reduction of juvenile 
delinquency. He touches on the more important federal and nation-wide 
non-governmental agencies interested in youth education and discusses 
provisions for educating out-of-school youths. 

A quick run-through of the major objectives and functions of adult 
education, of the implications of adult education for a democracy, and 
short sections on adult learning, maturity, and achievements, are followed 
by looks at various aspects of educating adults: for instance, literary 
education, Americanisation programmes, extension and correspondence 
courses, public forums, workers’ education, and the part public libraries 


_ play in the picture. Many specific examples of adult education activities 


are cited and although one wishes that some of these had been expanded, 
this, after all, is a textbook on public education clear across the board. 
What is here is done satisfactorily. A really rewarding picture of adult 
education in America requires more reading than just one chapter and 
the Powell, Houle and Nelson titles discussed elsewhere in this issue are 
just the thing. FA. 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, by the Principal, Dr B. V. B. 
Bowden. (Published by the College——140 pp. 5s. od. post free.) 


This admirably-produced booklet is Dr Bowden’s personal contribution 
towards clarifying the minds of all those who will be concerned in 
developing the College into one of the biggest technological institutions 
in England. It will be useful far beyond the circle to whom it is specially 
addressed because it states in urgent, sometimes exasperated, terms the 
full nature of the problem facing us nationally. Dr Bowden has a large 
vision which does not overlook the practical issues: the quality of his 
writing and the range of his references speak for the reality of ‘techno- 
logical humanism’. There is no sneaking doubt in the author’s mind 
about the Bona fides of technology as a university discipline. Both 
scientists and technologists are vitally necessary to cultural as well as 
economic well-being. Perhaps they illustrate and need different virtues, 
but those of the technologist are not the lesser. “The scientist must have 
profound understanding, a technologist may need great courage . . . he 
understands things better than words, and he knows (with Dr Johnson) 
that “if words are the daughters of earth, then things are the sons of 


heaven. 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING, by William S. Gray. (Pub- 
lished by Evans Bros. Ltd. in association with UNESCO, 
1956. Bound 18s. 6d., unbound (from HMSO only) 14s. 6d.) 


A distinguished educationalist, Dr William Gray of the University of 
Chicago, is the author of this report which is intended primarily for those 
in areas where UNESCO programmes of ‘fundamental education’ are 
operating. 

But the aims of fundamental education closely resemble the common 
goals of all education: ‘to help men and women to live fuller and happier 
lives in adjustment to their changing environment, to develop the best 
elements in their own culture, and to achieve the social and economic 
progress which will enable them to take their place in the modern world 
and to live together in peace.’ Thus this UNESCO monograph has a 
message for educationalists and administrators everywhere in the world. 
It is concerned with the attainment of world literacy so as to improve 
human welfare and thereby contribute to world understanding and peace. 

President Eisenhower touched on this very problem in his address at 
Baylor University, Texas, on May 26th. He suggested that schools and 
foundations in America should extend their educational work abroad. He 
gave no details of how these plans were to be fulfilled. Now in this report 
there is a chapter headed, ‘Action required to attain the goal’. This pro- 
vides a detailed programme with positive suggestions arising out of the 
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comprehensive analysis of the problems of aims and methods examined 
in the preceding eleven chapters. 

The consideration of the nature and scope of literacy programmes as 
outlined in the report are based on its most significant conclusion that: 
‘many of the specific ends to be achieved are definitely influenced by the 
needs and conditions prevailing in specific areas,’ and that, ‘many pro- 
cedures have to be adapted to the culture, the language, and conditions 
and needs peculiar to each area.’ Now President Eisenhower, in his 
Baylor speech referred to above, recommended the extension of educa- 
tional work abroad, ‘without trying to transplant into the new area the 
attitudes, forms and procedures of America.’ Furthermore, a study of the 
problems inherent in the teaching of reading and writing to adults and 
to children in the countries surveyed in Dr Gray’s report leads one to 
accept this conclusion as the only practical and valid thesis likely to 
achieve world literacy in relation to welfare, social progress and demo- 
cratic growth. So any action required to attain the goal must first be 
related to the local conditions and needs. None the less any programme 
for a given community needs to be planned, ‘by those who have a clear 
understanding of both the basic principles that apply everywhere and 
local conditions and needs’. 

One of these basic principles refers to essential attitudes and skills, 
listing four basic aspects of reading: perceiving words, grasping meanings, 
reacting to what is read, and using or applying the ideas to achieve specific 
ends. There is also a survey of the nature and extent of the influence of 
cultural, linguistic, personal and community factors in achieving literacy, 
and an excellent and detailed analysis of the methods of teaching reading 
and writing to children and adults. The evidence suggests that it is 
impossible to determine which of the current methods is the best. But 
both in the teaching of reading and of writing the controversial issues 
are objectively treated and fairly stated. 

One thing is certain. This report achieves its aim as a valuable aid in 
developing awareness of current conditions and in providing a starting 
point for further constructive effort. It is an outstanding contribution in 
the field of fundamental education, and a most rewarding study which 
merits the closest attention and deserves the very highest praise. 


J.R.C.Y. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT—A SYMPOSIUM. No. 23, 
1956. (Indian Adult Education Association, 30 Faiz Bazar, 
Delhi. Rs. 1/8/-) 

This booklet of thirty-seven pages contains four essays presented at the 
12th All-India Adult Education Conference held at New Delhi in 
December, 1955. Their writers evaluate the achievements of the Indian 
adult education movement and indicate the lines along which they think 
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it should develop in the future, especially in relation to the Community 
Development programme. 

They have sketched a rather gloomy picture. The key workers are the 
Social Education Organisers but they are poorly trained, and since they 
are each responsible for a group of fifty or a hundred villages their 
contact with community life is necessarily superficial. Moreover, appar- 
ently neither they nor their superiors have any clear idea of exactly what 
they should be doing or of how it can be done, and we are told (pp. 16-17) 
that they are mostly content to take the line of least resistance by providing 
programmes of rather superficial entertainment. 

Each of the four writers attempts to define with more or les exactness 
what their main task should be, and two of them make specific suggestions 
for future action. They stress the need for thorough evaluation of present 
work; for enlisting the participation of the voluntary agencies; and for 
the more effective training of the field workers. In particular, ‘training 
methods must be conducive to develop proper values and attitudes in the 
trainee. The emphasis in training methods should be on the discussion 
method rather than on the lecture room’. It is a pity that these suggestions 


were not explored in more detail in the text. TR3. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY HEALTH—A modern 
Illustrated Home Doctor. (The National Magazine Co. Ltd., 
458.) 

THE HUMAN Bopy, by Best and Taylor. (Chapman & Hall Ltd., 50s.) 
The Encyclopedia is undoubtedly a useful book. It is not, however, a 
book for adult classes, nor do I think that the publishers would recom- 
mend it as such. The scope of the book is wide, from Ailments and their 
Treatment to Health and Beauty, from Problems of Love and Marriage 
to Household Remedies. The publishers claim that the book has a new 
approach: it has. The style is straightforward without any talking down, 
the illustrations are clear and often amusing and throughout one has 
the feeling that here is well-informed common sense. This book does 
not replace specialist books in the subjects it covers, and I have no doubt 
that there are statements in it which would make the specialist wince, 

but it seems to me to succeed brilliantly in doing what it sets out to do. 
Those who know already The Physiological Basis of Medical Practice 
and The Living Body by Best and Taylor will welcome their new volume 
The Human Body. This book will be of great value in adult education 
classes combining 2; it Cues a sound and up-to-date physiological text with 
the necessary background of anatomy. There is a useful glossary which 
includes the derivations 4uu pronunciation as well as the meaning of 
the term concerned. Those who find the various systems of weights and 
measures in common use a source of bewilderment will find everything 
made clear for them in appropriate tables at the end of the book. There 
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is an ample bibliography, mostly citing American and Canadian texts of 
which only a few are readily available in this country; similar British 
publications are available in most instances, however, and in any case 
the texts concerned are of such an advanced nature that they are more 
suited to post-graduate medical studies than to adult education. 


G.L.W. 


THE MAKING OF AN ADMINISTRATOR, 4. Dunsire, Ed. (Manchester 
University Press, 1956. 10s. 6d.) 


What is administration? Is it science or art? Can it be taught or only 
caught? These are, essentially, the questions touched upon in this collec- 
tion of five lectures delivered at Exeter to commemorate the centenary 
of the Northcote-Trevelyan Report on the organisation of the Civil Service, 
Since each of the distinguished contributors speaks in character, it is 
possible to make a fair guess at the content of each lecture; they are, Sir 
Edward Bridges, Permanent Secretary to H.M. Treasury; D. K. Clarke, 
Director of Research, the Administrative Staff College, Henley; Lt.-Col. 
L. F. Urwick, Chairman of Messrs Urwick Orr and Partners; Sir Harold 
Banwell, Secretary of the Association of Municipal Corporations; and 
Sir Henry Self, Deputy Chairman (Administration) of the Central 
Electricity Authority. 

An adult class, studying the physiology rather than the anatomy of 
Public Administration, might find enlightening the contrast between 
these five different approaches to the subject of the making of an admini- 
strator. Certainly they would find helpful the final chapter contributed 
by Mr A. Dunsire, Lecturer in Public Administration at Exeter University. 
In it he brings together, and comments shrewdly upon, some of the ideas 
contained in the lectures. 

May the reviewer, also speaking in character, express one regret? There 
are six references to Frederick Winslow Taylor; none to Sir Henry. 


F.W.J. 
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We welcome the ever-mounting flood of pamphlets and more sub- 
stantial literature that now reaches us week by week, although its 
astonishing variety defies any simple classification. This quarter a Pro- 
crustean formula enables us to divide our selection into Annual Reports, 
Surveys, Useful for Teaching and Regular Publications. We leave 
readers to detect these nice distinctions. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, KING’S COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA- 
MURAL sTuDIES shows evidence in its Annual Report, 1955/6 of a year 
of record class enrolments. THE INSTITUTE OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES of the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD coast also records achievement, in a 
steady growth of classes since 1949 showing a gratifying move towards 
longer courses (Annual Report for the academic year 1954/5). 

Back to 1955/6 with the ruskin cotteceE Annual Report. This marks 
an increase of student numbers to over one hundred, and increased sup- 
port for the work of the College both by trade unions and by local 
education authorities. Ferdie Smith retired from the post of General 
Secretary after 52 years’ service to the College, and was succeeded by 
John Ennals, formerly Secretary-General of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. 

The Annual Report 1955/6 of the EDUCATIONAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION 
records a total enrolment of nearly 19,000, of whom nearly 14,000 were 
Centre members. University Extra-Mural Departments provided 252 
courses, the majority, as might be expected, at The Folk House, Bristol, 
Vaughan College, Leicester, and Pilgrim College, Boston, where the 
Centres have particularly strong University affiliations. LEAs provided 
427 classes, the WEA 38, and the ECA itself and other organisations 
made up the total number of classes to 960. 

We have also received the Annual Report 1955/6 of the cENTRAL CoM- 
MITTEE FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN H.M. FORCES, which reports, inter alia, 
that while the broad pattern of its work remains the same, there is rather 
less emphasis on liberal education for its own sake, a greater interest 
having been expressed in such courses as those for Staff College Entrance 
and Qualifying Examinations. 

Industrial Law (t.u.c. PUBLICATIONS DEPT., 1s. 6d. or 1s. 8d. post free) 
is a new booklet specially written to provide trade union officers and 
other active members with an introductory guide as to how the law affects 
workers. 

THE UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION has issued 
a revised edition, replacing that of 1954, of the Social Welfare in Europe 
—United Kingdom: a Guide for Advanced Students of Social Welfare, 
which is mainly intended for the use of U.N. Social Welfare Fellows 
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visiting Britain and wishing to obtain a useful general picture of the 
organisation of welfare services in this country. This monograph (pp. 171) 
is not for general sale but may be consulted in University and other 
specialist libraries. A small stock is also held by the Fellowships Depart- 
ment of the British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 

NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT, 14-22 Shakespeare 
Street, Nottingham, is publishing three times a year a Bulletin of Inter- 
national Affairs at a subscription of 7s. 6d. for single copies of the three 
issues; group subscriptions are also available. The foreword to the 
Bulletin covering the period January-April 1956 states that the purpose 
is threefold: to survey, classify and list articles and comment on inter- 
national affairs in the major English and some American periodicals; 
to provide a commentary sufficient to indicate the scope and intention 
of each article listed; and to analyse, in occasional papers, trends of 
opinion on topics of major importance. 

A Guide to Regional Studies on the East Riding of Yorkshire and the 
City of Hull, by a. G. DickENs and kK. A. MACMAHON, is issued by the 
DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION AND HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF HULL. 
Although this was compiled in the first place for teachers and students 
of the history of Hull and the East Riding, it is hoped that the publication 
will commend itself to other groups seeking background knowledge 
concerning some aspect of their local community and to individual 
readers who, while not undertaking specialist studies, prefer facts to 
fiction and wish to relate at least a part of their reading to the regional 
background. 

THE COMMONWEALTH—AMERICAN CURRENT AFFAIRS UNIT of the ENGLISH 
SPEAKING UNION, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1, sponsors two booklets 
on the United States. United States Aid to the World, 1945-55 is a back- 
ground information paper (price 1s. 3d.) with a foreword by Sir Oliver 
Franks. U.S.A. in Brief (1s. 6d.) is described as a ‘pocketful of facts’, 
which relate to such topics as the land and people; government, religion, 
education and the arts; social conditions, labour and employment; agri- 
culture and industry; foreign trade (especially with Britain); taxation; 
and defence. ' 

We send good wishes to our Australian namesake, Adult Education, a 
new non-specialist, non-political quarterly which will feature articles 
and news with a bearing on adult education in its widest sense, published 

. by the Council of Adult Education, 107 Russell Street, Melbourne, C.1. 
The wish that the journal might have been given a more distinctive title 
is no doubt mutual. 

The Autumn, 1956, issue of The Vocational Aspect of Secondary and 
Further Education includes articles on biology in British industry and 
in technical education; the cultural aspect of machine drawing; the 
Imperial Institute; wastage among evening school students; speech 
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training in technical and other further education and in a factory, and 
many other topics. 

Other publications received include the International Bulletin of 
Workers’ Education, the Society of Neighbourhood Workers’ News Letter, 
the Bulletin of the COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CLEARING HOUSE, UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION and The Use of English (published 
quarterly by cHaTro AND wiNnDus, annual subscription 12s. 6d.) 

Certainly regular, if only annually, is Power over Others—Study 
Handbook for 1957 of the NATIONAL ADULT SCHOOL UNION, 35 Queen Anne 
Street, W.1. (4s. od. paper, 5s. od. boards.) As usual, there are admirable 
contributions on many aspects of a wide topic brought to a focus through 
a Christian view of society—a view tolerant enough to encompass a 
sympathetic study of Tom Paine as a ‘Creative Rebel’. 


THE UNITED WORLD EDUCATION AND RESEARCH TRUST, 29 Gt. James Street, 
London, W.C.1, has prepared a 12 pp. stencilled Overseas Vacancies 
Register (Price 2s. 6d.) to which it proposes to issue supplements from 
time to time. It is intended to solve the difficulty of getting information 
to those who ‘are willing, even anxious, to give their own personal service, 
towards improving the conditions under which people in poorer countries 
live. This first issue lists seventy-seven posts under the auspices of 35 
organisations, mostly in the mission field. The Crown Agents for Overseas 
Governments and Administrations also note ‘a wider range of vacancies 
for suitably qualified candidates’. 
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